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V. WaASHINGTON’s HEADQUARTERS AT VALLEY FORGE. 


VatLey Force! How memories of sad and glo- 
rious events come trooping to the front at the men- 
tion of Valley Forge! There triumphed the for- 
titude, endurance, perseverance and faith of the 
patriotism of the Americans at a dark hour of their 
struggle for independence. There, among the 
snow-drifts, the fires burned brightly upon the altar 
of Liberty, and the smoke of sacrifice rose in a 
perpetual cloud, for her votaries were rich in fuel 
and prodigal in offerings. 

There are many battle-fields consecrated by that 
struggle—many buildings hallowed by associations 
with patriots, soldiers and statesmen of that day ; 
but upon the slopes around the Valley Forge the 
thoughtful American would choose to build his 
country’s Valhalla ; and the little stone dwelling 
at the foot of the hills would be his chosen Mecca. 
No clangor of arms in battle-strife ever awak- 
ened the echoes of those hills ; but there the spirit 
that achieved the independence of ‘the colonies 
was more clearly manifested than anywhere else. 

Disaster after disaster had attended the American 
arms below the Hudson Highlands, during the lat- 
ter portion of 1777. The capture of Burgoyne in 
October, had sent a thrill of joy over the conti- 
nent, and satisfied European governments that the 
Americans were able to achieve their indepen- 
dence ; and intriguing France then openly offered 
them help. But the army under Washington was 
unsuccessful. It was late in the season before he 
could determine whether the British intended to 
go up the Hudson River, or elsewhere. When it 
was certain that they had sailed to the Chesapeake 
Bay, for the purpose of invading Pennsylvania and 
capturing Philadelphia, then the capital of the in- 
choate nation, he hastened towards the head of the 
bay to confront them. Soon afterwards the Ameri- 
cans lost a battle on the Brandywine, and the 
British took possession of Philadelphia; the Con- 
gress were fugitives beyond the Susquehanna; 
among the chilly fogs of an October morning the 
American army had been defeated in a severe 


battle at Germantown, and marched sadly back to | 
their encampment at Skippack Creek, and in the | 


cold November days, the Americans had been 
driven from the forts on the Delaware, and the 


river so cleared of obstructions, that British ships | 


sailed freely up to Philadelphia. 
Washington was then preparing a winter encamp- 





ment at Whitemarsh, on the verge of a beautiful 
valley beyond Chestnut Hill, and about fourteen 
miles from Philadelphia. At that encampment 
the sufferings of the American army began, which 
became so intense at Valley Forge. Want of shoes 
and under-clothing composed the chief privations 
of the soldiers. So early as the 22d of November, 
Washington, in general orders, offered a reward of 
ten dollars for the best substitute for shoes made 
of raw-hides, to be produced by the next morning 
at nine o’clock. The experiment does not appear 
to have been very successful, for very few raw-hide 
shoes were seen in the march from Whitemarsh to 
Valley Forge. Forthe want of shoes, Washington 
could not undertake any military operations at 
that cold season of the year, and being exposed to 
attacks from the British, lying so near, he thought 
it prudent to spend the winter further in the inte- 
rior. There was a more potent reason for the 
change. He had urged General Gates to send to 
the encampment near Philadelphia, reinforcements 
from the idle troops at the north, after the surren- 
der of Burgoyne; but that officer, then plotting 
treason against Washington, would not send them, 
anxious, no doubt that the general-in-chief should 
be defeated and disgraced, and so open the way 
for Gates to rise into power on the ruin of Wash- 
ington. 

The. Commander-in-Chief selected Valley Forge 
as the place for an encampment; and on the 11th 
of December the army began its march thither, a 
distance of nineteen miles, . The troopsthen num- 
bered eleven thousand, of whom almost three thou- 
sand were unfit forduty. Almost twenty thousand 
armed enemies, British, German, and Provincial, 
then lay in and around Philadelphia, a few miles 
distant ; and that entire region of Pennsylvania 
was inhabited chiefly by active or possible Tories. 
It seemed as if nothing but official stupidity or a 
kind Providence could save the little shattered 
American army from destryction. Both worked 
out their salvation. The idleness and indulgence 
of the British army in Philadelphia, so demoralized 
them that Dr. Franklin was justified in remarking, 
‘* Philadelphia has taken Howe.”’ 

That was a terrible journey for the American 
army from Whitemarsh to Valley Forge. Hundreds 
of the soldiers were completly barefooted. Other 
hundreds wore almost worthless shoes. In some 
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places on the hills, the wind had blown away the 
snow, and the feet of the barefooted soldiers were 
so lacerated by the frozen ground, sharp stones, 
and irregular pieces of iron-ore which crop out 
in that region, that their tracks were marked with 
blood. When they had arrived at near their des- 
tination, that whole suffering army, feeling more 
apparent miseries than blessings, joined heartily in 
the religious services of a day of thanksgiving ap- 
pointed by the Congress, and on the following 
day spread over the forests around the Valley 
Forge ; and every man able to labor set about 
vigorous preparations for building huts for their 
comfort. Some felled trees, some fashioned them 
for use, and in the course of a few days barracks, 
composed of logs and covered with split slabs, were 
perfected in the form of a village. To encourage 
industry and skill Washington offered a reward to 
a party who should construct a hut in the neatest 
and best manner. He also offered a reward for 
the discovery of a substitute for covering the roofs, 
that might be produced more readily and cheaply 
than boards. 

The army hutted at Valley Forge was the 
remnant of a host at the end of a campaign of 
of several months. They were illy prepared for 
deprivations of every kind. Hunger and naked- 
ness, with their fierce auxiliary, cold, assailed them. 
The prevalence of Toryism around them caused a 
withholding of supplies for the camp, and Wash- 
ington was compelled to exercise authority given 
him by the Congress to seize grain and forage for 
the public use. Fortunately there were few horses 
in camp, or they would have starved. The suffer- 
ing men cheerfully put their shoulders to collars 
and yokes, and performed the services of beasts of 
burden. 

As the season advanced the sufferings increased. 
Sickness followed in the train of hunger and 
cold. At the middle of February, General 
Washington wrote to Governor Clinton: ‘‘ For 
some days past there has been a little less than a 
famine in the camp. A part of the army has been 
a week without any kind of flesh, and the rest three 
or four days. Naked and starving as they are, 
we cannot enough admire the incomparable 
patience and fidelity of the soldiery, that they 
have not been, ere this, excited by their sufferings 
to a general mutiny and desertion.’’ At about 
the same time General Greene wrote to a friend : 
‘*The camp is such that in all human probability 
the army must dissolve. Many of the troops are 
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destitute of meat and are several days in arrears, 
The horses are dying for want of forage. The 
country in the vicinity of the camp is exhausted. 
There cannot be a moral certainty of bettering our 
condition while we remain here.’’ Dr. Thacher 
wrote in his journal: ‘It was with great difficulty 
that men enough could be found in a condition fit 
to discharge the military camp duties from day to 
day ; and for this purpose, those who were naked 
borrowed of those who had clothes.”” Having no 
means for raising their beds from the ground, the 
dampness occasioned sickness and death. Yet the 
men were patient, and but few words of murmur- 
ing were wrung from their lips. A foreign officer 
of distinction, said that at one time he was walk- 
ing with General Washington among the huts, 
when he heard voices through crevices between the 
logs, saying, ‘‘ No pay, no clothes, no provisions, 
no rum!’’ And when he saw a gaunt figure flit- 
ting from one hut to another, his nakedness covered 
only with a dirty blanket, he despaired of the in- 
dependence of America. 

During the whole of that winter of awful suffer- 
ing at Valley Forge, the personal solicitude and 
attentions of Washington were unremitting. His 
kindness drew upon him countless invocations of 
blessings. It was a most trying season for the 
Chief. With broader knowledge of the situation 
of affairs than the multitude around him possessed, 
he knew better than they the perils that threatened 
the cause. Yet his great heart never failed in 
faith and hope. He was daily strengthened in 
both by secret communion with God. Isaac 
Potts, the Quaker preacher, at whose house he was 
quartered, said that one fine day he was strolling 
up the Valley Creek towards his mill, when he 
heard asolemn voice of supplication. In a thicket 
near by, he saw Washington on his knees in prayer, 
his cheeks suffused in tears. Isaac felt, like Moses, 
that he was standing on holy ground, and withdrew 
unobserved. On entering the room where his wife 
was, the good Quaker burst into tears. To her 
anxious inquiry he replied by relating what he had 
seen, and said: ‘‘If there is any one on this earth 
whom the Lord will listen to, it is George Wash- 
ington ; and I feel a presentiment that under such 
a commander there can be no doubt of our eventu- 
ally establishing our independence, and that God 
in his providence has willed it so.”’ 

Washington’s headquarters at Valley Forge isa 
small, substantial stone building. When I visited 
it, in 1848, it was owned and occupied by an aged 
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couple named Jones, members of the Society of 
Friends, who were eighty-three years of age. Their 
memories ran back to the period of the Revolution, 
but as they did not then live in the vicinity of 
Valley Forge, they had no personal recollections 
of scenes there during the encampment. The 
rooms in the house are small, The one occupied 
by Washington is lighted by an east window, out 
of which he could have a general view of the en- 
campment on the hills. In the deep recess of the 
window yet remained the box, witha neatly fitting 
trap-door, in which the General kept his papers. 
In that little room Washington prepared that 
remarkable memorial to Congress, occupying fifty 
folio pages, which secured justice to the soldiery 
and more efficiency to the service. He had 
written letter after letter to the Congress, and to 
individuals, on the necessity of reforming abuses 
in the army, and placing the service on a just 
basis. Finatly, on the roth of January, 1778, the 


Congress appointed a committee, composed of 
Messrs. Dana, Reed, Folsom, Carroll, and Gouv- 
erneur Morris, to visit the Commander-in-Chief in 
camp. They remained several weeks, digested his 
plans, and made a report which was mostly adopted. 


So was secured justice to the soldiers, by which a 
dissolution of the army that spring was prevented. 

Whilst Washington and the Committee of Con- 
gress were busy in the little room at Isaac Potts’s 
perfecting plans for the future, an event of import- 
ance to the Americans occurred in France. From 
the beginning of the contest, almost, the French 
government had furnished secret aid to the Ameri- 
can insurgents, but they did not want England to 
know it. It was becoming too manifest, however, 
late in 1777, to be much longer concealed ; and 
when the news of the capture of Burgoyne reached 
Paris, the French government determined openly 
to acknowledge the independence of the United 
States, and espouse the cause of the .Republicans. 
This was done by a treaty formed on the 6th of 
February, 1778. The British ministry were em- 
barrassed by the event; and the Opposition in 
Parliament pressed upon Lord North the necessity 
for taking measures just and conciliatory towards 
the Americans. That haughty minister and stupid 
observer of the temper and conduct of the Ameri- 
cans, and who was a persistent stickler for the 
prerogative, was compelled to step down from his 
stilts, and talk of concessions. A few days after 
the conclusion of the French treaty, he introduced 
into Parliament a conciliatory plan in the form of 





two bills, one for ‘‘ declaring the intentions of the 
Parliament of Great Britain concerning the exer- 
cise of the right of imposing taxes within his Ma- 
jesties colonies in North America ;’’ the other to 
‘enable his Majesty to appoint commissioners with 
sufficient power to treat, consult and agree upon 
the means of quieting the disorders now subsisting 
in certain of the Colonies, plantations, and provin- 
ces, of North America.’’ By the first he expected to 
quiet the minds of the Americans in regard to taxa- 
tion ; by the second, the character of a legal body 
was accorded to the Congress, and ample power 
was given to the commissioners to consult with 
State legislatures or conventions, or individuals ; 
suspend hostilities ; grant pardons, immunities and 
rewards; restore charters and institutions, nomi- 
nate governors, judges, magistrates, etc., until the 
King’s pleasure should be known. They were to 
be instructed not to insist upon a renunciation of 
the independence of the Colonies. This conces- 
sion, it was thought, would detach the Americans 
from France. 

These measures excited fierce opposition in Par- 
liament. William Pitt (Lord Chatham), who was 
a sincere friend of the Americans, and had always 
pleaded in their behalf for justice, regarded the 
concession concerning independence as a propo- 
sition to dismember the British Empire. His 
patriotism was kindled. Age and disease had 
broken down his physical system, but his intellect 
beamed as clearly as ever. He was then confined 
to his house by gout ; but he determined to go to 
the House of Lords and oppose the measure. On 
the 7th of April he appeared there, wrapped in 
flannel, and leaning upon two friends. He arose, 
rested upon his crutches, and with trembling voice 
said: ‘‘I thank God that I have been enabled to 
come here this day to perform my duty, and to 
speak on a subject which has so deeply impressed 
my mind. I am old and infirm ; I have one foot, 
more than one foot, in the grave; I am risen from 
my bed to stand up in the cause of my country ; 
perhaps never again to speak in this House.’”” A 
deep and solemn silence pervaded the assembly 
as he uttered these words in subdued tones. 
Gradually his voice assumed its wonted vigor 
and harmony, and with sublime eloquence he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My lords, I rejoice that the grave 
has not closed upon me; that [ am still alive to 
lift up my voice against the dismemberment of 
this ancient and most noble monarchy. Pressed 
down as I am by the hand of infirmity, I am little 
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able to assist my country in this most perilous 
juncture ; but, my lords, while I have sense and 
memory, I will never consent to deprive the royal 
offspring of the House of Brunswick, the heirs of 
the Princess Sophia, of their fairest inheritance. 
Where is the man that will dare to advise such a 
measure? My lords, his Majesty succeeded to an 
empire as great in extent as its reputation was un- 
sullied. Shall we tarnish the lustre of this nation 
by an ignominious surrender of its rights and fairest 
possessions? Shall this great kingdom, that has 
survived, whole and entire, the Danish depreda- 
tions, the Scottish inroads, and the Norman Con- 
quest—that has stood the threatened invasion of 
the Spanish Armada—now fall prostrated before 
the house of Bourbon? Surely, my lords, this 
nation is no longer what it was! Shall a people 
that, fifteen years ago, were the terror of the world, 
now stoop so low as to tell their ancient, invete- 
rate enemy, ‘ take all we have, only give us peace?’ 
It is impossible! I wage war with no man or set 
of men. I wish for none of their employments, 
nor would I codperate with men who still persist 
in unretracted error; who, instead of acting in a 
firm, decisive line of conduct, halt between two 
opinions, when there is no middle path. In God’s 
name, if it is absolutely necessary to declare either 
for peace or war, and the former cannot be pre- 
served with honor, why is not the latter com- 
menced without hesitation? Iam not, I confess, 
well informed of the resources of this kingdom ; 
but I trust it has still sufficient to maintain its 
just rights, though I know them not. But, my 
lords, any state is better than despair. Let us at 
least make one effort ; and if we must fall, let us 
all fall like men !’’ 

Pitt took his seat, and was replied to by the 
Duke of Richmond, in a manner that excited the 
great orator’s indignation. It so violently shook 
his feeble frame, that when he rose to reply, he 
swooned, He was carried to his home at Hayes, 
where he died a month afterwards. The gathering 
of his friends around him at the time of his swoon- 
ing in the House of Lords, is the subject of one 
of the finest paintings, by our countryman, John 
Singleton Copley. 

The ‘‘Conciliatory Bills’? were passed, and 
printed copies were immediately sent to America 
for distribution. It was supposed that they might 
win back many to their allegiance to the Crown. 
With that view Governor Tryon, at New York, 
sent many over the country. He had the impu- 











dence to send copies to Washington, at Valley 
Forge, with a request that he would aid in circu- 
lating them! ‘ It is difficult to determine ’’ wrote 
Governor Livingston, of New Jersey, on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘which most to admire, his impudence or 
his folly.’’ Washington sent them to the Congress 
sitting at York. As they did not positively propose 
independence, they were regarded as deceptive, and 
he wrote to Valley Forge to that body, saying: 
‘Nothing short of independence, it appears to 
me, will do. A peace on other terms would, if I 
may be allowed the expression, be a peace of war.’’ 
Congress entertained the same views, and ex- 
pressed them in a series of resolutions, stating that 
the terms proposed were totally inadequate as a 
basis for negotiation. One of the resolutions re- 
commended the several State Legislatures, or their 
executive authorities, to issue proclamations offer- 
ing pardon to those persons who had taken up arms 
against the Continental government, and who 
should snrrender themselves before the roth of 
June. Washington retorted upon Tryon by send- 
ing him, from his headquarters at Valley Forge, 
copies of these resolutions, printed, with a request 
that he should aid in their circulation. 

The Commissioners (the Earl of Carlisle, George 
Johnstone, and William Eden) arrived at Philadel- 
phia with official copies of the bills, early in June, 
where they were joined by Sir Henry Clinton, who 
was then commander-in-chief. Dr. Adam Fer- 
guson was the Secretary of the Commission. Sir 
Henry asked Washington for a passport for Fer- 
guson to York, but the chief declined, because it 
was wholly a civil affair. The Congress gave him 
a safeguard ; and in due time he reached York and 
placed his papers in the hands of the President of 
Congress. That body made short work of the 
matter. Knowing that the papers did not contain 
a proposition for independence, when the Secretary 
had read them, in open session, to a point where 
the King of France was spoken of disrespectfully, 
they were directed to be folded up and sent back 
to the Commissioners, who were informed that no 
negotiations could be entered upon, excepting on 
the basis of the absolute independence of the 
United States. The Congress said, by resolution, 
that when the King should manifest a sincere 
desire for peace ‘‘ by an explicit acknowledgment 
of the independence of the States, or the with- 
drawing of his fleet and armies, Congress would 
be ready to enter into a treaty therefor.”’ 

The door to negotiation was shut. Johnstone, 
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one of the Commissioners, attempted to gain by 
flattery or bribery what could not be obtained by 
honorable means. Dr. Ferguson had a kinsman, 
Hugh Ferguson, in the British army in America, 
whose wife was a Pennsylvanian, an accomplished 
and fascinating woman. She maintained the con- 
fidence of all parties by her judicious conduct, and 
was allowed to pass quite freely within the lines of 
both armies, on visits to friends. Johnstone be- 
came acquainted with her, and thought he might 
use her as his agent in effecting his purpose. He 


spoke to her in the warmest terms in favor of: 


American interests; expressed an earnest desire 
to stop the shedding of blood, and said he was 
willing to do anything honorable to bring about 
reconciliation and peace. He could not pass the 
lines; so he asked Mrs. Ferguson (so the story 
runs) to say to Joseph Reed, that if he could exert 
sufficient influence to settle the dispute, he might 
command ten thousand guineas and the best post 
in the government. When Mrs. Ferguson sug- 
gested that he was offering a bribe, he solemnly 
disclaimed such idea. Satisfied of his sincerity, 
she obtained an interview with General Reed, in 
Philadelphia, three days after the British evacuated 
that city. She simply related her conversation 
with Johnstone, when Reed replied, with great 
indignation: ‘‘I am not worth purchasing ; but, 
such asI am, the King of Great Britain is not 
rich enough to do it.’’ Reed who was with Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, had received a letter a 
few days before from Johnstone. He now laid the 
written and verbal correspondence with that com- 
missioner, before Congress, when that body de- 
clared that all further correspondence with John- 
stone should cease. Alluding to this circumstance, 
Trumbull, in his keen satire, ‘‘ McFingal,’’ wrote 
as follows : 
“ Behold at Britain’s utmost shifts, 

Comes Johnstone, loaded with his gifts, 

To venture through the whiggish tribe, 

To cuddle, wheedle, and to bribe; 

And call to aid his desp’rate mission 

His petticoated politician : 

While Venus, join’d to act the farce, 

Strolls forth embassadress of Mars, 

In vain he strives ; for, while he lingers, 

These mastiffs bite his off’ring fingers ; 

Nor buys for George and realms infernal 

One spaniel but the mongrel Arnold.” 


The Commissioners remained in the United 
States, until autumn, trying, by various arts, to 





accomplish their ends. Foiled and angry, they 
issued a manifesto, denouncing the rebels and 
threatening them and their adherents with the 
fiercest lightning of British wrath. Then they 
went home. 

At near midnight on the 3d of May, 1778, a 
messenger arrived at headquarters, Valley Forge, 
with dispatches from Congress announcing the 
French alliance. The news gave great joy to the 
Commander-in-Chief. The intelligence spread 
through the camp and thrilled the hearts of the 
soldiers with hope of aspeedy ending of the war. 
Crocuses and daffodils appeared where the cold 
snow had been lying. The warm sun had brought 
comfort and life; food and clothing had been 
furnished to the soldiers; the dreariness of camp 
life had given way to some social enjoyment ; the 
wives of Washington, Lord Sterling, Green, and 
others, were there ; and the army were gathering 
up strength to drive the invaders from Philadel- 
phia. On the 6th of May, Washington issued the 
following general order : 

‘It having pleased the Almighty Ruler of the 
Universe to defend the cause of the United Ameri- 
can States, and finally to raise us up a powerful 
friend among the princes of the earth, to estab- 
lish our liberty and independence upon a lasting 
foundation ; it becomes us to set apart a day for 
gratefully acknowledging the Divine Goodness, 
and celebrating the important event, which we 
owe to His divine interposition. The several bri- 
gades are to be assembled for this purpose at nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning, when their chaplains 
will communicate the intelligence contained in 
the Postscript of the Pennsylvania Gazette of the 
2d inst., and offer up thanksgiving, and deliver a 
discourse suitable to the occasion. At half after 
ten o’clock a cannon will be fired, which will be 
thesignal forthe men to be under arms; the brigade 
inspectors will then inspect their dress and arms, 
and form the battalions according to the instruc- 
tions given them, and announce to the command- 
ing officers of the brigade that the battalions are 
formed. 

‘© The commanders of brigades will then appoint 
the field officers to the battalions, after which each 
battalion will be ordered to load and ground their 
arms. At half-past eleven, a second cannon will 
be fired as a signal for the march, upon which the 
several brigades will begin their march by wheeling 
to the right by platoons and proceed by the near- 
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est way to the left of their ground by the new 
position ; this will be pointed out by the brigade 
inspectors. A third signal will then be given, on 
which there will be a discharge of thirteen can- 
non ; after which a running fire of the infantry 
will begin on the right of Woodford’s, and con- 
tinue throughout the front line; it will then be taken 
up on the left of the second line, and continue to 
the right. Upon a signal given, the whole army 
will huzza, Long live the King of France ; the artil- 
lery then begins again and fires thirteen rounds ; 
this will be succeeded by a second general discharge 
of the musketry, in a running fire, and huzza, 
Long live the friendly European powers. ‘The last 
discharge of thirteen pieces of artillery will be 
given, followed by a general running fire, and 
huzza, Zhe American States.”’ 

These orders were strictly observed. The 
weather was fine, and ‘‘ the army,’’ wrote an eye- 
witness, ‘‘made a most brilliant appearance.’’ 
The General with Mrs. Washington, Lord and 
Lady Sterling, and other officers with their wives, 
attended the religious services of the New Jersey 
brigade, which lay near the Valley Creek, close by 
where %ashington’s marquee was pitched. The 
Rev. Mr. Hunter gave an excellent discourse ap- 
propriate to the occasion. Afterward the Com- 
mander-in-Chief partook of a public dinner with 
all the officers of the army. At the conclusion of 
the entertainment, many patriotic toasts were 
given, each received with loud huzzas. When 
the General took his leave ‘‘ there was a universal 
clap,’’ wrote an eye-witness, ‘‘ with loud huzzas, 
which continued till he had proceeded a quarter ofa 
mile, during which time there were a thousand 
hats tossed in the air. His Excellency turned 
round with his retinue, and huzzaed several times. 
. . . . [never was present where there was such 
unfeigned and perfect joy, as was discovered in 
every countenance.”’ 

The American army remained at Valley Forge 
until the middle of June. In May, pursuant to 
the order of the Congress, the oath of allegiance 
was administered to all of the officers, in the fol- 
lowing form : 

“*I, A— B— [giving the official title] do at- 
knowledge the United States of America to be 
Free, Independent and Sovereign States, and de- 
clare that the people thereof owe no allegiance or 
obedience to George the Third, King of Great Bri- 
tain ; and I renounce, refuse, and abjure any alle- 





giance or obedience to him; and I do swear that I 
will, to the utmost of my power, support, maintain, 
and defend the said United States, against the said 
King George the Third, his heirs and successors 
and his or their abettors, assistants and adherents, 
and will serve the said United States in the office 
of which I now hold, with fidelity, accord- 
ing to the best of my skill and understanding.”’ 

When the Commander-in-Chief began to repeat 
this oath for General Charies Lee to sign, that 
officer withdrew his hand from the Bible. Wash- 
ington inquired the cause of his strange conduct, 
when Lee replied, ‘‘As to King George, I am 
ready enough to absolve myself from all allegiance 
to him ; but I have some scruples about the Prince 
of Wales.’’ Washington joined in the laughter 
that followed. Lee finally subscribed to the oath. 
What then seemed to be the joke of an eccentric 
man, appears in the light of to-day as the effect 
of the temporary restraining power of the con- 
science of one who was then playing the part of a 
traitor. It was only a few weeks after this event 
that Lee tried to betray the army on the field of 
Monmouth. 

In the spring of 1778, Sir Henry Clinton, chief 
commander of the British forces, received instruc- 
tions to evacuate Philadelphia. He sent the fleet 
around to Raritan Bay, and on the 18th of June 
crossed the Delaware into New Jersey at Gloucester 
Point and marched for the shores of that Bay. So 
adroitly had he managed, that his whole army was 
on New Jersey soil, before intelligence of the fact 
reached headquarters at Valley Forge. Washing- 
ton had suspected it, and had made his army ready 
to march in pursuit at the tap of the drum. He 
instantly pursued Clinton ; overtook him at Mon- 
mouth Court-house, and there they fought a severe 
battle on the 28th of June, without a decisive 
result. Clinton stole away in the night. In his 
dispatch he said: ‘‘ Having reposed the troops 
until ten at night, to avoid the excessive heat of 
the day, I took advantage of the moonlight to re- 
join General Knyphausen,’’ etc. The young moon 
set at ten o’clock that night. Trumbull, in his 
‘‘McFingal,’’ alludes to Clinton’s untruthfulness, 
as follows: 

‘** He forms his camp with great parade 
While evening spreads the world in shade, 
Then still, like some endanger’d spark, 
Steals off on tiptoe, in the dark: 

Yet, writes his King, in boasting tone, 
How grand he march’d by light of moon.” 





WASHINGTON ‘*“‘ NOT A LITTLE EMBARRASSED." 





WASHINGTON “NOT A LITTLE EMBARRASSED.” 


Tuis copy of a characteristic letter from George 
Washington to Governor George Clinton, of the 
State of New York, comes to us from our esteemed 
friend, Joseph J. Mickley, Esq., accompanied with 
the following endorsement: ‘‘ Copy of a letter 
from General Washington to Governor Clinton. 
The original is in the possession of Ole B. Bull; 
during a visit to him at his residence on the 
‘Island Valestrand’ in Norway, in June, 1870, I 
made this copy.’’ Thanking Mr. Mickley for his 
kindness in placing the valuable copy in our 
hands, we cannot but remark the happy coinci- 
dence that brings it just in time to supplement Dr. 
Lossing’s paper on ‘‘ Washington’s Headquarters 
at Valley Forge.” 

A note is appended to the letter by Governor 
Clinton, as follows : 

‘Gates, who had passed the winter in the 
direction of the War Office, was in April called 
to U. T. Valley Forge, and sent thence to take 
command of the division previously commanded 
by Putnam, the officer of high rank whose faults 
or blunders arose from want of judgement—as 
stated by General Washington in this letter.’’ 

‘«Gates’’ was the well-known General Horatio 
Gates, and ‘‘ Putnam’’ was the distinguished 
General Israel Putnam, who, it would seem, was 
deficient in administrative ability. The Governor’s 
‘‘ note’? embarrasses us a little—we were under 
the impression that General S. H. Parsons super- 
ceded Putnam in the command alluded to; but 
possibly Gates held the command for a short 
interval between Putnam and Parsons. Can any 
of our readers tell us how this was? The “‘ U. T.’’ 
before ‘‘ Valley Forge’’ is plain in the “ note,’’ 
but we do not know its meaning. 


‘ HEADQUARTERS, VALLEY ForGE, 
** 12th March, 1778. 
‘¢ DEAR SIR: 


‘*T am honored with yours of the sth instant, 
and cannot sufficiently express my thanks for your 
attention to my letter of the 16th of February. I 
have the pleasure to inform you, that by the exer- 
tions of our friends in different quarters the Army 
has been pretty well supplied since, and hope will 
continue to be so, if proper steps are taken by the 
present Commissaries, or if there should be a 
change for the better in that capital department. 





There is, however, one thing that I fear it is too 
late to remedy, and that is, the neglect of curing 
salt provisions in season, to the want of a proper 
quantity of which, in hot weather, I attribute the 
prevalency of Fluxes and other disorders in our 
Army. There are complaints from every quarter 
of the remissness of Payment in the Commissary 
and quarter masters’ departments. Whether this is 
owing to the misapplication of Public Money, or 
whether the departments have not been properly 
supported by the Treasury, I will not undertake to 
determine, asnone of their accounts either go thro’ 
my hands or are subject tomy inspection. A change 
is taken place in the Q’ Masters and I hope if the 
Gentleman who is in nomination accepts that 
there will be a considerable reform. The letter 
which you desired Doct. Cochran to enquire about 
came safely tomy hands. The hints which you 
were pleased to give of mismanagement in the 
North River Command came also from several 
other hands, and did not a little embarrass me, as 
they contain charges rather resulting from want of 
judgement than any real intention to do wrong. It 
is much to be lamented that we should have offi- 
cers of so high rank as to entitle them to claim 
seperate Commands with so moderate a share of 
abilities to direct them in the execution of those 
commands. You may however rest assured that 
proper steps are taking to introduce if the general 
course of service will admit, a Gentleman who I 
hope will better answer the Public and be fully 
agreeable to the State of New York in particular. 
I hope you will in the mean time continue to afford 
General Parsons every assistance by your advise in 
the execution of the necessary works and by ren- 
dering him what aids he may call for from your 
Government. 
‘*T have the honor to be 
‘with the highest esteem and 
‘* personal regard 
““D* Sir 
‘¢ Your most Obe* Servant 
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‘¢ Gov. CLINTON.”’ 
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THE news from Lexington and Concord traveled 
slowly but steadily from point to point through 
the American Colonies. It met but one response 
from by far the majority of the people. Sturdy 
patriots laid aside the hope they had long cher- 
ished that war would be averted by the timely 
triumph of common-sense over the blind suicidal 
policy that had so long controlled the British 
Government. The echoes of Lexington and Con- 
cord carried the conviction toalmost every Ameri- 
can heart that nothing but successful armed resist- 
ance to British tyranny would secure the rights 
and liberties of the patient, long-suffering Colo- 
nies ; and this conviction, while sincerely regretted 
by many, was accompanied by the earnest determi- 
nation upon the part of the patriots of all the Colo- 
nies that they would, each according to his ability, 
devote their best, their all, themselves, to the cause 
of liberty. 

Some months before this, during the summer 
and fall of 1774, they had organized themselves 
into military companies and battalions and regi- 
ments, and had been since then meeting for prac- 
tice in the manual of arms. This had been a wise 
step with a view to preparing for the worst, while 
hoping for the best. Now, the patriots calmly and 
solemnly committed their wives and little ones to 
the care of their God, kissing them a fond good-bye, 
seized such weapons as they could command, and 
hastened to their respective rendezvous. 

The province of Quebec or Canada formed the 
sole exception to this general uprising. The 
causes which induced this province to ‘‘ remain 
Joyal,’’ or subservient to the British Government 
it is needless to canvass at the present time, nor 
would the desendant of a Revolutionary soldier, 
perhaps, be likely to view the matter impartially ; 
suffice it to say, so soon as the patriots became 
assured of the fact, they wisely judged that the 
province would be used by the British authorities 
as the base for operations against the rede/ Colonies, 
and determined, upon the first signal of the com- 
mencement of hostilities, to secure the control of 
the border. Upon Lake Champlain stood two 
forts which were rightly regarded as the key to 





1775—TICONDEROGA AND CROWN POINT—1875. 
By Joun H. Tasu. 





the communications between the Canadas and the 
Colony of New York. The one, at Ticonderoga, 
stood near the outlet of Lake George, and had 
been built by the French in 1756, in the most sub- 
stantial manner; the other, at Crown Point, had 
been erected, also by the French, in 1754, and was 
no less strong. Their own value was enhanced 
by the fact that they were well provided with 
munitions of war and with other supplies that would 
prove very serviceable to the patriot army. The 
Provincial assembly of Connecticut was in session, 
and among its members were some of the wisest 
and bestof the sons of that Colony. Without the 
expressed sanction of the assembly, but with its 
tacit approval, some of its members resolved upon 
the capture of the fortsmentioned. Edward Mott 
and Noah Phelps were appointed a ‘‘ committee 
of arrangements with power to act,’’ and admirably 
did they act. First they secured sixteen volunteers 
as they passed hastily through Connecticut; at 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, they were joined by 
Colonel James Easton and Captain John Brown, 
with about forty men, and at Bennington, Vermont, 
by Colonel Ethan Allen with his ‘‘ Green Moun- 
tain Boys.’’ The party now comprised about two 
hundred and seventy men. Colonel Allen was 
unanimously chosen commander, with Colonel 
Easton as second and Seth Warner as third officer. 
We need not detail the particulars of the well-laid 
plans of Colonel Allen, or tell how he and his 
gallant officers and men accomplished their glori- 
ous errand, capturing Ticonderoga on the roth, 
and Crown Point on the 12th, of May—both with- 
out the loss of a man. The whole story is well 
tuld by Dr. Lossing in his ‘‘ Field-Book of the 
Revolution’”’ (vol. I., pp. 123 e¢ seg.) We but 
note the Centennials of the glorious events, as 
they come along, without attempting to produce 
a new history of what has been so often and so ad- 
mirably told. 





The roth of the present May is also memorable 
as the Centennial of the organization of the Second 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia, but of this 
we shall speak more at length in a future MONTHLY. 








PRESIDENTS WASHINGTON AND MONROE. 





WASHINGTON AS A PARTY MAN. 


By M. M. Jones. 


It is a well-known fact that George Washington 
wasa Federalist; and though with him country 
was never subordinated to party, he yet was an 
earnest party man, because he conscientiously re- 
garded the principles of the Federalist party as 
the true basis of republican government, and hence 
as best adapted to promote the stability of the 
young nation he had done so much to uprear. 

Not to prove what every intelligent American 
knows, but to illustrate the party feeling of the 
great chief, the following extract of a letter written 
by him, May 2oth, 1799, to his kinsman, Colonel 
William Augustine Washington, will doubtless 
prove acceptable to many of the readers of the 
MoNnrTHLY : 

‘¢ EXTRACT 

‘* ¢ The Election of Generals Lee & Marshall to 
‘ Congress are pleasing events. The Representa- 
‘tion from this State will be much strengthened 
‘thereby. The regret is that there was not more 
‘of their politics sent. The reflection however 
‘that we are gaining strength ‘must console us 
‘for the present and stimulate Federal men to 
‘ greater exertions in future.’ ’’ 

Endorsed ‘‘ Extract of Letter from Genl Wash- 
ington 20 May 1799” 

This extract bears the following attestation : 

‘Extract of a letter from General Washington 
to Colonel William Augustine Washington, dated 
Mount Vernon, 2oth May, 1799. This extract I 
made at Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, 
11th July, 1813. The letter was then in posses- 
sion of George C. Washington, Esqr., the son of 
Colonel Washington, to whom it was addressed. 





Morris S. Miller represented the Sixteenth Dis- 
trict of New York, in the Congress of the United 
States, 1813-15. He occupied a prominent posi- 
tion at Utica, New York, as a lawyer and citizen, 
where he resided for along period. He was a 
Judge of the Common Pleas, and in 1819 was 
selected by John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, 
as a Commissioner on the part of the United 
States in forming a treaty with the Seneca 
Indians. 

He was a high-toned gentleman of the strictest 
integrity, and was connected with some of the 
best families in the State. He was a zealous op- 
ponent of Presidents Jefferson and Madison, having 
begun life as the private Secretary of Governor 
John Jay. He died at Utica, New York, Nov. 15, 
1824, aged forty-five years. The letter from which 
the extract is made, is not found in the ‘‘ Writings 
of Washington”’ edited by Jared Sparks. Is this 
letter known to be in existence 

The Lee and Marshall referred to in the ‘‘ ex- 
tract,’’ were General Henry Lee, the distinguished 
Commander of the ‘‘ Legion’’ in the Revolution, 
and John Marshall, afterwards Chief-Justice of the 
United States, who were elected to Congress from 
Virginia in 1799. They were among the great 
men composing the Federal party. With most 
of the solid men of the Revolution, and with 
many of the purest patriots, Washington did not 
subscribe to the liberal, democratic views of 
Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, 
George Clinton, etc. Most of those who had 
been men of position and wealth in Colonial times 
were Federalists, though risking all for indepen- 

The ‘‘ New 


dence from Great Britain. 
; men’’ who had been made by the Revolu- 
( f tion were generally Democrats. 





PRESIDENT MONROE’S TOUR OF INSPECTION—VISIT TO NEWPORT. 


JaMEs MonroeE was inaugurated President of the 
United States on the 4th of March, 1817, and 
within two months afterwards he started out 
upon a tour of inspection, as he expresses it in his 


letter below, ‘‘to examine the principal places 


adapted to military and naval defence.’’ This 
was a judicious step, as, besides accomplishing the 
purpose avowed, it brought him into communica- 
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tion with the people of the country. We do not 
propose writing, and the history of his Adminis- 
tion is not our theme, but we cannot but remark 
upon the fact that President Monroe, assuming the 
reins of government at a time when party feeling 
ran high, evinced so much wise moderation, calm 
good sense, and discreet firmness, that at the ex- 
piration of his first term he was re-elected by an 
overwhelming vote—indeed, there was no organ- 
ized opposition. 

During the tour alluded to, the President and 
his suite met a warm welcome at every place they 
visited. The spirit of the citizens of Newport, 
Rhode Island, is shown in the letter of their 
committee, below, and Newport formed no excep- 
tion. We are indebted to Mr. George C. Mason, 
of Newport, for the copies of the following letters: 


‘“* To the President of the United States: 
‘*Str,—The Committee of the Town of New- 





‘* GENTLEMEN : 

‘*T return my sincere thanks to the Inhabitants 
of Newport for the kind manner in which, 
through their committee, they have expressed 
their approbation of my present visit. It is my 
anxious desire to promote the permanent interests 
of our common country; and to enable me to 
accomplish this with more success, I have deemed 
it important to examine the principal places 
adapted to military and naval defence. In the 
progress of my journey I have received great 
satisfaction in witnessing the happy effects of a 
free government in promoting the moral, physical, 
and intellectual strength of our country. We may 
justly be proud of our situation, since all classes 
of citizens are secure in the enjoyment of their 
civil, religious and political rights; and may by 
their own industry and enterprise acquire a com- 
petent share of all the necessaries and comforts 
of life. 


port, come to express the satisfaction felt by them 
and their fellow-citizens at your arrival here, in / 77287? 7 O~o 
the progress of your tour to survey the condition 


of our country, in relation to its military and 
naval defence. 

‘*Our means are adequate, and a state of peace 
is propitious to the attainment of the important 
object you have in view. 

‘In manifesting so deep an interest in this 
great sectional concern, you enter auspiciously 
upon the high duties which have devolved upon 
you as the chief magistrate of the nation. 

‘In viewing the general state of our country, 
we trust you have had, and will continue to have, 
occasion to observe the beneficial effects of our 
free form of government on the various interests 
and general happiness of your fellow-citizens, and 
that this view will add new force to your love of 
country and new incentives tothe exertion of your 
talents, to extend the influence of the national 
councils in advancing the national prosperity. 

Curist. G. CHAMPLIN, ) 
Beny’N. Hazarp, 
STEPHEN T. NorTHAM, 
Tuos. G. Prrman, 
SAML. VERNON, 

ASHER Rossins, 


+ Committee.” 








‘* To the Committee of the Town of Newport.” 


“* Newport, June oth, 1817. 
‘¢ GENTLEMEN : 

‘* Desirous of joining my fellow-townsmen in 
showing my respects to the President of the 
United States, on his visit to this place, I offer 
the Committee of Arrangements my house and 
furniture for his accommodation, while he remains 
with us, they taking charge of the same. 

‘* Very respectfully, 
** Your obt. humbl. Servt., 


ORAM y 


Chris. G. Champlin, Esq., 
Benj’n Hazzard, Esq,, 
Asher Robbins, Esq., 
Samuel Vernon, Esq., 
Stephen T. Northam, Esq., 
Thomas G. Pitman, Esq., 
“Committee of Arrangements for the reception of the 
President of the United States.”’ 
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THE PHILIPSE FAMILY, AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE COLONIAL 


HISTORY OF 


NEW YORK. 


By CuHarLes A. CAMPBELL. 


THE old Dutch 
Church at Tarry- 
town, rendered so 
famous through the 
pages of Irving’s 
** Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,’’ and in 
the cemetery ad- 
joining which the 
great writer himself 
lies buried, is be- 
lieved to be the old- 
est edifice of the 
kind now standing 
in New York State. ye 
It was erected, says aN Gia atl ie i 
an inscription on a 
tablet in its front, 
in 1699, by Frederick Philipse, and Catharine Van | 
Cortlandt his wife, and is consequently now more | 
than one hundred and seventy-five years old. | 
This venerable building, and a véry old and di- 
lapidated looking mill, half-hidden among trees 
and shrubbery on the banks of the Pocanteco, 
hard by, are almost the sole remaining memorials 
of their builder, a once mighty man among the 
early settlers, the possessor of probably the largest 
fortune of anybody in the province, and the lord 
of all that tract of country which borders the 
Hudson from Yonkers to the mouth of the Cro- 
ton, and for a considerable distance into the in- 
terior. He was the founder of a line, too, which 
continued for nearly three-quarters of a century 
after his death to increase the inheritance trans- 
mitted to them, and the various members of which 
filled many high posts in the civil affairs of the 
Colony until the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War, when they, in common with so many of 
their class and position, sided with the Crown— 
and their name and possessions, in consequence, 
henceforth disappear from a place in our history. 
Of the origin and early life of Frederick Philipse 
—Flypse or Fiipsen,' as it was generally written— 


- Tue Otp DutcH CHURCH AT TARRYTOWN. 





1 “ Frederick Flypsen,” i. ¢., Frederick the son of Philip” | 
(the termination “sen,” signifying in English, son), was the | 


Pees very little seems 

ae to be accurately 
known. A pedigree 
of the family, pub- 
lished many years 
ago, represents him 
as the son of an- 
other Frederick (or 
Vrederyck) Felyp- 
sen, ‘‘who emi- 
grated from Bols- 
waert, in Holland, 
to New Amsterdam, 
in the year 1658,”’ 
bringing with him 
money, plate, and 
jewels, with which 
he purchased alarge 
estate; but of this earlier Frederick, beyond the 
mere statement in the record alluded to, the writer 
of this has been unable to discover the slightest 
trace. That, however, the date is untrue, is 
proven by the fact that the first authentic mention 


'we find of Frederick Philipse is in 1655, three 


years prior to the time given as the period of his 


| father’s arrival in this country, when his name 


appears on a list of the citizens of New Amster- 
dam taxed to defray the expense incurred in erect- 


way in which he usually signed himself; but in his will he 
spells his name “Flipse,” and among the records of the 
county clerk’s office, * Flypsen.” According to the system 
of nomenclature in use amongst the Dutch settlers, it was 
customary to take as a surname the Christian name of the 
father and affix to it the termination sew. Very many appear 
to have had no surnames at all, while in other cases the sur- 
name seems to have been taken from some peculiarity in the 
person, from his trade, from the place whence he. came, or 
from some remarkable event in his life. An instance of this 
last is given by Pearson (‘* Genealogy of First Settlers of Al- 
bany’’). The Bratt family, in their passage over from Hol- 
land, had a child born during a storm. This child they 
named Storm Van Der Zee (‘Storm of the Sea’’), and his 
descendants consequently bore the name of Van Derzee. It 
has been said by a very competent authority that the female 
names never ended with the sez ; but that, for example, the 
name of Annetzie, a daughter of Dirck Tomassen, wou!d be 
Annetzie Dircks. This, however, would seem to be a mis- 
take, as the records of the Council for 1656 contain a petition 
from “ The first-born Christian daughter in the New Nether- 
lands,” Sara Forisen, the daughter of Foris Rapelje, and 
widow of Hans Hansen. 
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THE PHILIPSE FAMILY, AND 1TS CONNECTION 





ing the city defences. This list, which includes 
the names of all the taxable inhabitants of the 
town, shows Mr. Philipse as assessed the sum of 
twenty guilders.’ The smallness of this amount 
(less than eight dollars) indicated him to have 
been at the time a person of very moderate 
means; so that we may justly suppose him to 
have been a ‘‘ young man, who had, in common 
with the other citizens of that period, wended his 
way hither to seek his fortune in the wilds of the 
West.’’ Shortly subsequent to this, he is said to 
have been engaged in the remunerative pursuit of 
fur-trading ; but the foundation of his success was, 
undoubtedly, his marriage, October 28, 1662,? 
with Margaret Hardenbrook, widow of Pieter Ru- 
dolphius DeVries. DeVries—or Rudolphius, as he 
was called—had been a rich trader in New Am- 
sterdam, and the wealth which he left his widow 
became the means by which her second husband 
succeeded in eventually attaining to such a con- 
spicuous place in the early history of the city. 
From this time, Philipse’s business comprised 
divers pursuits and speculations. He dealt in 


corn, and probably various kinds of merchandise ; 
he traded with the Indians; and he loaned money. 


In this way, in a very few years after the date of 
his marriage, we find him a richer man even than 
Cornelius Steenwych—Burgomaster of New Am- 
sterdam, and afterwards Mayor of New York— 
who up to that time had been regarded as possess- 
ing the largest fortune of any one in the place. 

In August, 1664, New Amsterdam was surren- 
dered by the Dutch to the English forces under 
Colonel Nicolls, and in the spring following the ca- 
pitulation we find the name of Frederick Philipse 
as one of the citizens who were about to be taxed 
‘* four florins weekly for six weeks,’’ in lieu of the 
disagreeable alternative of having British. soldiers 
billeted upon them; which tax was collected by 
the very simple process of ordering Jan Jelisen, 
the bell-ringer, to go from house to house with 
the assessment list, and collect from each citizen 
the amount which he was assessed, the burgo- 
masters, as a precautionary measure, at the same 
time instructing Jelisen not to receive any money 
without counting it, or he would be held re- 
sponsible.* 


1 The maximum amount of tax on the list is about one 
hundred and fifty guilders, which sum Stuyvesant is assessed. 

? « Records of the Dutch Church in New York.” 

3 « Records of the Burgomasters and Schepens.” 
relating to the Capture of New Amsterdam, 1665. 


Proc. 





At the time these events took place, Mr. Philipse 
lived in the Brouwer straat (Brewer street), now 
the north side of Stone street, between Broad and 
Whitehall. This street, it may be noticed, was 
then already paved, the inhabitants of it having 
at their own expense laid down a pavement of 
cobble-stones ‘‘ for ornament as well as use,’’ some 
few years before—a fact which its present name 
of Stone street commemorates, it having been the 
first street paved with stones in New York city. 
Southward from this ran a street which has long 
since disappeared from the maps of the city, the 
Winckel straat, or street of the stores. Here, so 
placed as to be protected by the guns of the fort, 
stood the warehouses of the West India Company ; 
and near by, the store and dwelling of the Heir 
Steenwych ; while on the north, near the site of 
the present Bowling Green, was the place where 
the great cattle fair was held every autumn, and 
where, in 1659, the worshipful magistrates had 
resolved ‘‘to erect a meat-market, and cover it 
with tiles, and to leave the key with Andries the 
baker.’’ On the Broad street side ran the canal, 
fronting which, near the corner of Stone street, a 
prominent object was a kock-huys, or ‘‘ cake- 
house’? —the sign of the Wooden Horse.‘ 

One of Philipse’s neighbors was the Burgomas- 
ter Oloff Stevensen Van Cortland, with whose 
family he was destined in after years to be con- 
nected by the ties of two marriages. Van Cort- 
land had come to New Amsterdam as early as the 
year 1637, and had long been a prominent man in 
the city. In 1650 he was one of the ‘‘ Nine 
Men,”’ and, as such, had opposed the policy of 
Governor Stuyvesant ; a proceeding which Stuyve- 
sant had retaliated by turning the Nine Men out 
of their pews in church, and tearing up the seats. 
He was at this period a wealthy brewer, and dwelt 
near to Philipse, in the Brouwer straat.® 

In 1674 the Dutch recaptured the city, and 
having changed its name from New York to New 
Orange, they appointed Captain Anthony Colve 
as Governor. In the report of the Commissioners 
whom Colve appointed to estimate the value of 
the property of the citizens, Frederick Felipse is 


* «Records of the Burgomasters and Schepens, New 
York. Transfers of Real Estate in New Amsterdam.” 
Valentine’s History of New York. “ Conveyances of Lots,” 
Valentine’s Manual for 1861, 

& In 1676, Philipse bought a house in the Brouwer straat, 
for which he paid its owner, Jeronimus Ebbingh, two hun- 
dred and ten beaver skins. This house was one of the first 
built with a brick front, in the city. 
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rated at eighty thousand florins—by far the highest 
amount which appears on the list. 

Prior to this period he had already begun to 
purchase lands in Westchester County. The be- 
ginning of his acquisitions was in November, 1672, 
when he, along with Thomas Lewis and Thomas 
Delaval, bought a large tract of land lying within 
the present township of Yonkers. Subsequently 
he bought out the shares of his associates in the 
enterprise, and became sole owner of the territory, 
to which he made an addition in 1680, by buying 
from Ghoharius, brother of Weskora, sachem of 
Weckquaskeck, a strip of land lying on each side 
of the Pocanteco; the same being confirmed to 
him by Sir Edmund Andros on the first of April, 
1680; the royal patent giving Philipse the ‘‘privi- 
lege of erecting a mill, making a dam, or whatso- 
ever shall be requisite and necessary thereunto, 
with all profits, commodities, and emoluments 
unto the said creek, river and land belonging.”’ 

In August, 1685, he bought from the Indians 
of Ossin-ing all that land beginning at the Pocan- 
teco ‘‘ and so running up Hudson’s River to the 
creek or river called Ketchawan,' and called by 
the Indians Sint Sinck,’’ a tract which was the 
last one that was wanting in making the chain of 
his possessions stretch completely from Spuyten 
Duyvel to the Croton. 

He next petitioned the government to grant him 
the island of Paperinemo, or Paperinemen, as it 
was called, a neck of land stretching out among 
salt marshes, on the Westchester side of the pres- 
ent King’s Bridge, and also for authority to erect 
a bridge at this point, and to receive toll from 
whomsoever should pass over it. These requests 
were conceded to him, on the ground that he had 
‘been at great charge and expense in the purchas- 
ing and settling of the aforesaid tracts of land,’’ 
whereupon considerable improvements had been 
made; and giving him permission to build a 
bridge and collect tolls thereat, the said bridge to 
be henceforth called King’s Bridge. 

The entire extent of country which he owned 
was erected into the lordship and manor of Philips- 
borough, by royal charter, bearing date June 12th, 
1693, giving to Philipse and his heirs, ‘‘ Full 
power and authority at all times forever hereafter 
in the said lordship or manor, one court leet and 
and one court baron, to hold and to keep at such 
times and so often yearly and every year, as he or 


1 The Croton River. 





they shall see meet ;”’ with ‘‘ full and ample power 
and authority to distrain for the rents, levies, or 
other sums of money payable by virtue of the pre- 
mises,’’ together with the advowson or right of 
patronage of all churches within the manor ; and 
directing that the ‘‘ tenants of the said Frederick 
Philipse within the said manor, shall and may at 
all times hereafter meet together and choose assess- 
ors within the manor aforesaid, according to such 
rules, ways, and methods as are prescribed for the 
cities, towns, and counties within our province 
* * * * such sums of money so assessed or levied 
to collect and dispose of as the acts of General 
Assembly shall appoint, to have and to hold, 
possess, collect and enjoy all and singular the said 
lordship and manor of Philipsborough * * * * 
unto the said Frederick Philipse,’’ to the only 
proper use, benefit and behoof of him, his heirs 
and assignees forever. He to pay yearly, at the 


fort in New York, on the feast day of the Annun- 
ciation, the sum of four pounds, twelve shillings, 
as rent for the said manor. 

He had, at some time subsequent to 1680, 
erected two grist-mills on the Pocanteco, or We- 
gechandah, as it was called by the Indians, one of 


which mills is probably the same still standing 
there, to which reference has been made at the 
beginning of this article; while at the same place 
he built a house which served the purposes both 
of a dwelling for himself and a fortification against 
the savages. He also had mills on the Neperan, 
at Yonkers, and a residence there, which in after 
years was enlarged by his descendants into the 
spacious manor hall in which the family long 
dwelt, and which now, after many vicissitudes, 
serves the authorities of Yonkers as a court-house.” 

Mr. Philipse by his first marriage had five chil- 
dren, one of whom—his eldest daughter, Eva*’— 
married, in May, 1691, Jacobus Van Cortlandt, 
the son of the burgomaster; and (his first’ wife 
having died some time previous) Philipse himself 
married, November 30, 1692, Catharina, daughter 
of the Burgomaster Oloff Stevensen Van Cort- 
landt, and widow of John Dervall. 

A few years after his second marriage he, 
together with his wife, built the church at Tarry- 


2 Pictures of both these houses, and the old mill and 
church at Sleepy Hollow, may be found in Lossing’s “ Book 
of the Hudson from the Wilderness to the Sea.” 

3 As far as is known to the writer, the name of Eva Phi- 
lipse does not occur in the record of baptisms in the Dutch 
church in New York, although the names of all the other 
children of Frederick Philipse are there. 
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town, upon a knoll at the entrance to Sleepy Hol- 
low, on ground once occupied by an Indian fort, 
and in close vicinity to his house and mill. The 
church, which appears to have been organized 
before 1697, is built of bricks and roughly-hewn 
stone. From it (says the venerable Knickerbocker) 
‘*a gentle slope descends to a silver sheet of water 
bordered by high trees, between which peeps may 
be caught at the blue hills of the Hudson.’’ On 
the bell, which, like the bricks used in building 
the church, was brought from Holland, is engraven 
the words of St. Paul, ‘* Sideus pro nobis, quis 
contra nos,’’' and the date, 1685 ; while a vane in 
the shape of a flag, perched on the eastern end of 
the church, bears the letters F. V. formed intoa 
monogram—they being the initials of the founder, 
Vredryck Flipsen. 

Onward from this time to the close of his life, 
Mr. Philipse seems to have passed his days in 
retirement, at least his name does not appear as 
member of the Council after the period of Gover- 
nor Fletcher’s administration ; and it is probable 
that the cares of his large estate, coupled with 
advancing years, kept him aloof from the political 
troubles which occupied the few years after the 
execution of Leisler. He died in 1702. On the 
ninth of December, in that year, his will was ad- 
mitted to probate before Lord Cornbury, Adolphus 
Philipse and Jacobus Van Cortlandt appearing as 
executors for the deceased. 

In the preamble to the instrument he designates 
his last resting-place at Sleepy Hollow: ‘In the 
name of God, Amen. I, Fredrick Flipse, of y* 
citty of New York, Merchant, being in health of 
body and of sound and perfect memory, thanks be 
to Almighty God, doe make and declare this to be 
my last Will and Testament, in manner and forme 
following. Revokeing and annulling all former 
Wills and Testaments by me made, either by 
word or writing. First, I surrender and bequeath 
my soul unto y* mercyfull hands of y* Infinite God 
who gave it, and I order my body to be interred 
at my buriall place at y* upper mills, with such 
charges and in such decent manner as to my 
executors hereinafter named, shall seem conve- 
nient.’”* 

The will, which bears date October 26, 1700, 
covers more than four folio pages, in the original 
record. By it, he leaves his eldest surviving son, 


1 Epistle to the Romans viii. 31. 


2 « Record of Wills,” lib. 7, page 101, Surrogate’s Office, 
New York. 





Adolphus, all that part of the manor which. lies 
between the creek ‘‘called by y* Indians Wysqua- 
qua and by y* Christians William Portugue’s 
creek’’ (Wicker’s creek, which flow into the Hud- 
son at Dobb’s Ferry), and the Croton River, 
along with other legacies; while to his grandson, 
Frederick, the only child of his deceased son, 
Philip, he bequeaths his houses in New York, the 
island of Paperinemen, and the bridge, all those 
lands known as the Yonkers plantation, with 
various tracts elsewhere; together with the ne- 
groes* at the Yonkers plantation, and ‘‘ y* boat 
Yoncker, with her furniture, apparel and appurte- 
nances, and y* equal half of all y* cattle, horses, 
and sheep upon and belonging to y® plantation at 
y® upper mills,’’ etc. ; furthermore, he directs that 
his wife shall have ‘‘ y* custody, tuition and guar- 
dianshipp of my grandson, Frederick Flipse, and 
of his estate, until he comes to age, who I desire 
may have y* best education and learning these 
parts of y* world will afford him.’’ The remain- 
der of the will comprises legacies to the other 
members of his family, and sundry bequests. 
Frederick Philipse at his death left but one son 
living. Adolphus, baptized in the Dutch Church 
at New York, November 15, 1665. He followed, 
like his father, the occupation of a merchant, and 
in March, 1700, his name appears as associated 
with Nicholas Bayard, Robert Watts, Rip Van 
Dam, Barent Schuyler, Jacobus Van Cortlandt, 
Stephen De Lancey, and others, ‘‘ merchants of 
New York, in America,’’ petitioning the Crown 
to separate the government of New England from 
that of New York, because of the ‘‘many and 
great inconveniences which daily happened’’ to 
the obstruction of trade, industry, and justice.‘ 
He was a member of the Provincial Council from 
the time of Cornbury’s administration until 1721, 
and was afterwards a member of the Assembly, 
serving as Speaker for many years. In 1738 there 
was a contested election between Adolph Philipse 


3 It should be remembered that slavery in the province 
included not only negroes but also the aborigines, The sub- 
ject of Indian slavery would form a curious record. The 
widow of Frederick Philipse, in her will, which bears date 
January 7, 1730, directs the manumission of Matty and Sa- 
rah, two of her Indian slaves. I find in a colonial newspaper 
of the year 1747 an advertisement by one Abraham Kip, of 
New York, offering a reward of twenty shillings to whoever 
will secure “an Indian fellow” who has run away; while, 
two months later, the same Kip again advertises for an 
Indian who has run away, said Indian having “ an iron ring 
about his neck, and one about his leg, and a chain from one 
to the other.” 

* Colonial Documents, IV., 624. 














and Garret Van Horne, for a seat in the last- 
named body, both parties claiming to have been 
elected. During the contest Van Horne’s counsel, 
William Smith (the father of the historian), suc- 
ceeded in having the Jews of New York city dis- 
franchised on account of their creed. 

Adolph Philipse is described as a man ‘‘ of su- 
perior talents, well educated, sedate, highly re- 
spected, and popular.’’ He was the proprietor 
(in addition to his lands in Westchester County) 
of the great Highland patent lying north of An- 
thony’s Nose, and comprising what is now the 
Phillipstown township of Putnam County ;' which, 
as he was never married, descended to his heir 
along with the Philipsburgh estates. 

He died January 20, 1750. The New York 
Gazette of the 22d of that month says: ‘‘On 
Saturday morning last, Adolph Philipse, Esq., 
departed this life, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age. * * * * The Minutes of Council and Jour- 
nals of Assembly for upwards of forty years past 
will remain evidences of his great diligence and 
constant attendance upon the service of his coun- 
try. * * * * His funeral obsequies are this day 
to be performed in this city ; and then his remains 
are to be carried up to the manor of Philipsburgh, 
and there deposited in his own church and family 
vault.’’ Adolph Philipse was never married, and 
at his death the entire estates became vested in his 
nephew Frederick, then a man of about fifty-five 
years of age, who had been for several years second 
Judge of the Supreme Court, and representative 
in the Assembly from the county of Westchester. 
The Honorable Frederick Philipse, however, did 
not long survive his uncle Adoiph, as his own 
death took place on the 26th of July, 1751, leav- 
ing by his wife, Joanna, the daughter of Anthony 
Brockholst, five children, each of whom we will 
consider separately below. 

Frederick, the eldest, devisee under his father’s 
will of the manor of Philipsburgh, was a colonel 
in the militia and member of the Assembly, but 
seems to have taken but little part in public affairs. 
When the freeholders of Westchester County met 
at White Plains on the 11th of April, 1775, to 
take measures in regard to the election of delegates 
to the Congress, Colonel Philipse and the Rev. 
Mr. Wilkins, accompanied by a train of followers, 
appeared at the meeting, and Mr. Wilkins, as 





1 For particulars of this patent, see Blake’s History of 
Putnam County, New York. 
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spokesman of the party, declared that he and his 
companions ‘‘ would not have anything to do with 
the Deputies or Congresses; but that they came 
there for the sole purpose of protesting against 
such illegal and unconstitutional proceedings ; 
after which they departed.’’* Soon after this, 
Colonel Philipse embarked for England, and the 
manor of Philipsburgh, which had been in the pos- 
session of his family for now nearly a century, 
became by bill of attainder confiscated to the State 
of New York. Colonel Philipse died in England 
in 1785, at the age of sixty-five. Personally, he 
was a man of very large size, on account of which 
his wife seldom rode in the same carriage with 
him. In his character he is said, by one who 
knew him well, to have been ‘‘a worthy and re- 
spectable man, not often excelled in personal and 
domestic amiableness.”” Shortly before his death 
he received from the British government thesum of 
£62,075 sterling, as compensation for his losses.* 

Philip, the second son, became by his father’s 
will proprietor of the Highland or upper patent 
at Phillipstown. He died before the Revolution, 
and his children being in their minority, his por- 
tion of the estate was consequently not included 
in the confiscation act, but was retained by his 
descendants ; among whom parts of it are still 
owned. 

Susannah, the eldest daughter, married Beverly 
Robinson, afterwards so noted through his con- 
nection with the affair of Arnold’s treason. Ro- 
binson settled in the highlands at Phillipstown, of 
which patent his wife was devisee along with her 
brother Philip; and it was their house, which still 
stands on the river road one mile below Garrison’s, 
that Arnold occupied during the war as his head- 
quarters, and from which he fled on receiving the 
news of André’s capture. Mrs. Robinson had her 
estates confiscated, and was herself attainted of 
treason, along with her sister May, born at the 
manor house at Yonkers, in July, 1730. This 
young lady, the greatest beauty and heiress of her 
day, is memorable as having been sought in mar- 
riage by Washington, and the episode of his court- 
ship with Miss May Philipse has been treated of 





2 American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. II., 314. 

3 Sabine’s American Loyalists, II., 187. 

* Arnold, writing to André under the feigned name of 
Gustavus, makes mention of “ Mr. J. Osborn,” who is sup- 
posed to have been Sir Henry Clinton. I might suggest 
that, assuming the J to be an I—they being convertible—the 
name of J. Osborn forms an anagram of Robinson. 
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by almost everybody who has written concerning 
the history of those times. It may suffice to say 
that he met her at the house of her brother-in- 
law, Beverly Robinson, between whom and Wash- 
ington a friendship subsisted which was broken 
only by the events of the Revolution, twenty 
years afterwards. The beauty of Miss Philipse 
made a deep impression on the young Virginia 
colonel, who was then in his twenty-fifth year ; 
but whether he was actually 7¢f/used by her (which 
is the Tory version of the affair) is a point on which 
we have no authentic information. He lingered, 
however, till called away by his military affairs, 
when, though warned that a rival was in the field, 
he did not return; nor did he see the lady +till 
many years afterwards, when she was the wife of 
one of his old companions under Braddock. 

The person to whom she was married was Cap- 
tain Roger Morris, who, however, shortly after his 
marriage retired from the army and became a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Council of New York. Their 
house, which afterwards served as the headquarters 
of Washington, still stands on Manhattan Island,» 
and is well known as being for a long time the re- 
sidence of the late Madame Jumel. From this 
house Morris fled when the American army en- 
camped on Harlem Heights, and took refuge at 
Robinson’s house in the Highlands. He returned 
to New York, nowever, and there he remained until 
the peace, when he went with his wife to England, 
where he died in 1794. His widow survived her 
sister, Mrs. Robinson, three years, and died in 
1825, at the age of ninety-six. Her remains, with 
those of her husband, are interred ‘‘near Saviour- 
gate Church, York,’’ where a monument is erected 
to their memory. 

Mrs. Morris and her husband were, of course, 
included in the acts of confiscation. The British 
government, in determining the amount of losses 
sustained by the adherents to the Crown in the 
contest, valued the fee simple of the Morris estate 
at £20,000; for which, by the rules of determin 
ing life-interests, those of Colonel Morris and his 
wife were fixed at £12,605, ‘‘ for which sum they 
received a certificate of compensation.”’ 

In 1787, the Attorney-General of England, after 
examining the case, pronounced the opinion that 
‘*the reversion (or property of the children at the 
decease of their parents) was not included in their 
attainder, but was recoverable under the principles 
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of law and right.’’ Accordingly, in 1809, their 
son, Captain Henry Morris, sold this reversionary 
interest to John Jacob Astor for the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds sterling. In 1828, Mr. Astor 
‘*made a compromise with the State of New 
York, by which he received for the rights thus 
purchased the sum of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars ;’’ the conditions of the arrangement being 
that he should, within a certain time, ‘‘ execute a 
deed of conveyance in fee simple, with warranty 
against the claims of the Morrises—husband and 
wife—their heirs and all persons claiming under 
them; and that he should also obtain the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
affirming the validity and perfectability of his 
title,’’ which conditions being complied with, 
those who held the lands under titles derived from 
the sales of the Commissioners of Forfeitures were 
quieted in their possessions.’ 

Besides Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Morris, there 
was another sister, Margaret Philipse, who died in 
1752. In the New York Gazette of August 10, 
1752, appeared a poetical epitaph on this young 
lady, which may be given as exhibiting a very 
favorable specimen of the newspaper verses of that 
day; and with it our notice of this old Colonial 
family will conclude: 


‘‘ Epitaph on Miss Philipse. 
“Escap’d from fleeting joys, from certain strife, 
From what fond-erring mankind call their life ; 
Escap’d from noise, from nonsense, and from pain, 
From care, from crime, from earth, from all that’s vain; 
To all that’s stable hoping soon to rise ; 
Low, levelled with her kindred worms—Here lies 
What once was Philivse—and what once was truth; 
Pure vestal virtue, and soft blooming youth ; 
Gay, radiant beauty, fortune, polished ease, 
Sweet manners, open mein, and power to please; 
Hated by none; dear to the good and just: 
—But what she Was avails not.—Now she’s dust! 
Such worth and warmth of heart seem’d just but giv’n, 
To show how Angels live and love in Heaven. 
She rose! she shone! she promis’d a bright day! 
And then oh then! 
Soon as her wings were fledged she tour’d away. 
Could Death forever hide such souls, what grief! 
What joy! that they but die to higher life: 
And ’yond the sun’s dim sphere and Milky Way 
Shine in the blaze of God’s eternal day.” 


1 See Sabine’s American Loyalists, and also Wilmot’s 
Historical View of the Inquiry into the Claims of the Ame- 





rican Loyalists. London, 1815. 
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THE HANNAH DUSTIN AND MARY CORLISS NEFF TANKARD. 


By Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 


On page 383 of the third volume of the Record, 


| of Massachusetts were then in session, and the 


may be found a notice of a monument erected to | | two women were taken before them, to give an 


the memory of Hannah Dustin, of Haverhill, 


Massachusetts, on Dustin Island, a few miles shows 


Concord, New Hampshire. In that notice brief 
mention is made of the heroic conduct of Mrs. Dus- 
tin, her nurse Mary 
Neff, and a boy who 
had been a captive 
among the indians. 
The story of the In- 
dian raid upon Haver- 
hill; the murder of 
Mrs Dustin’s infant; 
the carrying away of 
its sick mother and the 
nurse; the terrible 
forced journey on foot, 
thinly clad, in thekeen 
March winds, and 
their travel, half bare- 
footed in snowy slush; 
their arrival at the In- 
dian dwelling on the 
island; their plan for 
escape with the help 
of the captive boy, and 
their terrible execu- 
tion of the plan by 
killing ten Indian men, 


THE TANKARD. 


| account of their sufferings and their escape. That 
| body, viewing the scalps as witnesses that could 
| not lie, unanimously voted each of the sufferers 
fifty pounds Massachusetts currency. 

The fame of these 
heroic women spread 
throughout the several 
provinces, and their 
deed of daring became 
the theme of oratory, 
and of commendation 
from the pulpit. Colo- 
nel Francis Nicholson, 
then Governor of 
Maryland, called it a 
deed worthy of the 
noontide of chivalry, 
and presented to the 
actors in it a tankard 
as a token of his ap- 
probation. 

This was done, ac- 
cording to the records 
of Maryland, a year 
after the occurrence 
which made _ their 
names famous; and 
ever since, the exploit 


women, and children, and bearing away their scalps | has formed a stirring chapter in American his- 


as trophies, is familiar to American readers. 
These suffering, heroic women and gallant boy, 
made their way back to Haverhill, through great 
perils, where they were received as persons re- 
stored from the grave. Then they journeyed on 
to Boston, bearing a gun, a tomahawk, and the ten 
scalps as trophies of their heroism and proofs of 


the truth of their stories of strange adventures. | 


They reached Boston on the 21st of April (O. S.), 
after a most fatiguing journey through an almost | 
unbroken wilderness a greater part of the way. 
They were received with joy and admiration in the 
in the New England capital. The people gath- 
ered around them to hear their frightful and ro- 
mantic story. 


| tory. To commemorate it and to honor the 
| chief actor, Hannah Dustin, was the object in 
peer the beautiful monument on the island 
where the scene occurred, and which has ever 
since borne the name of Dustin Island. 

| Mrs. Neff’s maiden name was Corliss. The 
| tankard presented to her and Hannah Dustin by 
Governor Nicholson, is now in the possession of 
| Mr. Emery Coffin, of Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
| Soon after the publication of the notice of the 
| monument, in the Record, I received a note from 
| Captain A. W. Corliss, of the Eighth Infantry, 
| stationed at Camp McDowell, Arizona Territory, 
in which he stated that the tankard was in exist- 


The General Court or Legislature ence, and that he possessed a photograph of it. I 
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asked him for the use of the photograph, to be en- 
graved for publication in the Record. He has 
kindly complied with the request ; and I herewith 
send the picture to be engraved for the MonTHLY. 

The tankard is of pewter, and weighs two pounds 
two ounces. It holds a little more than a beer 
quart. Upon its sides is rudely engraved a portrait 
of William the Third (in whose reign the in- 
cident occurred) inclosed in an ellipse of scroll- 
work, supported by the Lion and the Unicorn, and 
bearing the initial of the King. The portrait is 
on the front of the tankard. 

The view given in the engraving is of the left 
side of the tankard, and contains the outline of the 
Unicorn, and a rudely engraved figure of an im- 
mense thistle, emblem of Scotland, the native 
country of Governor Nicholson. The lid of the 
tankard is also ornamented by an outline engrav- 
ing of a flower. 

About forty years ago, Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale 
(who now, in the eighty-fifth year of her age, holds 
a vigorous pen as associate editor of Godey’s 
Lady's Book) wrote the following poetical para- 
phrase of the thrilling story of the successful efforts 
of Mr. Dustin to save his other children. The 
poem is entitled, 


The Father’s Choice. 
Now fly, as flies the rushing wind — 
Urge, urge thy lagging steed ! 
The savage yell is fierce behind, 
And life is on thy speed. 


And from those dear ones make thy choice; 
The group he wildly eye’d, 

When “ father ” burst from every voice, 
And * child” his heart replied. 


There’s one that now can share his toil, 
And one he meant for fame, 

And one that wears her mother’s smile 
And one that bears her name: 


And one will prattle on his knee, 
Or slumber on his breast ; 

And one whose joys of infancy 
Are still by smiles expressed. 


They feel no fear whilst he is near; 
He'll shield them from the foe; 
But, oh! his ear must thrill to hear 
Their shriekings, should he go. 


In vain his quivering lips would speak ; 
No words his thoughts allow ; 

There’s burning tears upon his cheek— 
Death’s marble on his brow. 
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And twice he smote his clenched hand— 
Then bade his children fly ! 

And turn’d, and e’en that savage band 
Cowered at his wrathful eye. 


Swift as the lightning winged with death, 
Flashed forth the quivering flame ! 
Their fiercest warrior bows beneath 
The father’s deadly aim. 


Now the wild cries that rend the skies 
His heart of purpose move ; 

He saves his children or he dies 
The sacrifice of love. 


Ambition goads the conqueror on ; 
Hate points the murderer’s brand— 
But love and duty, these alone 
Can nerve the good man’s hand. 


The hero may resign the field; + 
The coward murd’rer flee; 

He cannot fear, he will not yield, 
That strikes, sweet love, for thee. 


They come, they come—he lieeds no cry 
Save the soft children’s wail, 
“ O, father, save!” “ My children, fly!” 
Were mingled in the gale. 


And firmer still he drew his breath; 
And sterner flashed his eye, 

As fast he hurls the leaden death, 
Still shouting, “ Children, fly!” 


No shadow on his brow appeared, 
Nor tremor shook his frame, 

Save when at intervals he heard 
Some trembler lisp his name. 


In vain the foe, those fiends unchain’d, 
Like famished tigers chafe ; 

The sheltering roof is near, is gained— 
All, all the dear ones safe ! 


At the first attack, Mr. Dustin bade their chil- 
dren fly. Seeing there was no hope of saving 
his wife from the Indians, he mounted his horse, and 
rode at full speed after his children, with the hope 
of saving a part, if not all. A small party of 
Indians pursued, when Mr. Dustin dismounted, 
and, urging the children on, fought the savages 
so fiercely that they desisted, and the little ones 
found safety in a forsaken house. His wife was 
carried away, captive, and escaped in the manner 
already alluded to, by killing her captor and his 
family. 
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THE MILITARY EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH-WEST. 


By Isaac SMUCKER. 


VIII. Exprepirions or CLARK, McINTOSH AND BRODHEAD. 


KENTUCKY attracted the attention of many en- 
terprising and adventurous men east of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, principally Virginians and North 
Carolinians, as early as 1770, when the first emi- 
grants directed their steps thither, with a view to 
permanent settlement. Their number rapidly in- 
creased from year to year, notwithstanding the 
privations they must necessarily endure, and the 
more to be dreaded perils to which they were ex- 
posed from the marauding bands of Indians, who 
made oft-repeated murderous incursions into the 
Kentucky settlements that were rapidly established. 
Those lawless, blood-thirsty savages, ‘‘ upon mur- 
der bent,’’ entered Kentucky by way of the Ohio 
River ; for it will be remembered that the hostile 
tribes that then roamed in wild freedom through 
the unsubdued wilderness between the said river and 
the Northern lakes were not effectually subdued 
until after their defeat in the battle of the ‘ Fallen 
Timbers,’’ on the Maumee, by the army of Gen- 
eral Wayne, in 1794. 

The Kentucky immigrants were first-class rifle- 
men, excellent frontiersmen, brave and heroic to a 
fault, and generally combined the three-fold cha- 
racter of pioneer, hunter, and soldier. They were 
also vigilant and skillful in protecting themselves 
against the savages, by the erection of block-houses 
and by combining for mutual protection. Never- 
theless, the atrocities committed by the wily, 
treacherous Indians upon the bold pioneers of 
Kentucky, were of frequent occurrence, and 
greatly retarded the growth of those remote and 
feeble settlements. Such was the condition of 
things generally, among the infant settlements in 
Kentucky, at the close of the year 1777. 

The whole of the territory that now constitutes 
the State of Kentucky was at that time a county 
of Virginia of that name, established the year 
before, Harrodsburg being the county-seat, and 
George Rogers Clark was then one of its chief 
men. One of his biographers says of him, that 
‘*he was universally looked up to by the settlers 
as one of the master-spirits of the time, and 
always foremost in the fierce conflicts and des- 
perate deeds of those wild and thrilling days.”’ 

There were at that time British military posts at 





Detroit, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, and Cahokia, and 
Clark believed that it was by the help of the arms, 
ammunition, clothing, and supplies furnished the 
Indians at those posts, that they were enabled to 
make their hostile incursions and desolating raids 
into: Kentucky, to the serious detriment of the set- 
tlements they were attempting to build up there. 
So believing, and further, that the commandants 
of those posts had been mainly instrumental in the 
commission of the atrocious murders in Kentucky, 
by the merciless savages, he determined to in- 
augurate measures for their capture. 

Accordingly, upon receiving proper authority, 
he raised four companies of soldiers, with which 
he left the Falls of the Ohio (now Louisville), 
June 14, 1778, in boats, for Fort Massac, in- 
tending to march from thence to Kaskaskia, a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles. This they did, 
arriving there July 4th, and capturing the fort 
and village without a battle. 

Colonel Clark then detached Captain Bowman 
with a small force, to seize the fort at Cahokia. It 
had only a few soldiers within its walls, and ca- 
pitulated without firing a gun. 

Colonel Clark then sent the Catholic priest of 
Kaskaskia to Vincennes, to procure the surrender 
of that post, if possible, without the trouble, toils, 
privations, and expense of marching his army 
against it, and also thus secure exemption from 
the perils.of a battle. In this he was successful, 
and the American flag was soon found floating 
upon the ramparts of Fort Vincennes. 

Captain Williams was put in command of the 
garrison at Kaskaskia; Captain Bowman, of that 
at Cahokia; and Captain Leonard Helm, of that 
at Vincennes. The latter had the best acquain- 
tance with the Indians, and was therefore also 
appointed Indian Agent in the Wabash Depart- 
ment. This expedition against the Western Brit- 
ish garrisons was authorized by Governor Patrick 
Henry, of Virginia, and by his confidential coun- 
sellors, Thomas Jefferson, George Wythe, and 
George Mason, all men whose names afterwards 
appeared conspicuously in Virginia history, and 
in our Revolutionary and national history as well. 

The gallant Clark directed his attention also to 





the organization of civil government, and to the 
thorough subjugation of the Indians. In further- 
ance of these views, the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, in October of this year (1778), erected 
the county of Illinois. The act creating it recites 
that ‘‘all the citizens of Virginia who are already 
settled or shall hereafter settle on the western side 
of the Ohio shall be included in a distinct county, 
which shall be called Illinois County.’’ So it 
would appear that the boundaries of [Illinois 
County were the Ohio River on the east and 
south, the Lakes on the north, and the Mississippi 
River on the west! Thus it seems that the entire 
territory that now constitutes the whole State of 
Ohio, was but a fractional part of the county of 
Illinois, and a part, too, that wasnot occupied by a 
single permanent white settler. Although it is not 
yet quite a hundred years since the organization 
of said county, now three millions of people oc- 
cupy the Ohio portion of Illinois County of 1778. 


It is true there were then some white traders 


among the Indians, here and there, and a few 
Moravian missionaries on the Tuscarawas River, 
all temporary, but not a single white man’s set- 
tlement existed then in what is now Ohio! 

John Todd, Esq., of the county of Kentucky 


(now the State of Kentucky), was appointed 
County Lieutenant and Civil Commandant of IIli- 
nois County. He remained in that position until 
August 18, 1782, when hewas killed at the battle of 
the Blue Licks, in Kentucky, having had, from first 
to last, a popular administration. His immediate 
successor was a French resident of the county, 
whose name was Timothy de Montbrun. Nine 
millions of people now live in what was, less than 
a century ago, Illinois County, Virginia! 

The capture of the fort at Detroit, in co- 
operation with, and as part of the plan of Colonel 
Clark, was in the programme of 1778, and Gen- 
eral Lachlin McIntosh, commander at Fort 
Pitt, was directed to march to that post and 
bring its commandant to terms. Failing, how- 
ever, as is alleged, to receive expected reinforce- 
ments, he was detained until too late in the 
season to accomplish that object. Thereupon he 
received discretionary orders, and started on a 
march, with about one thousand men, on an expe- 
dition to the Sandusky towns, by way of Fort 
McIntosh, a military post he had erected earlier 
in the year, about thirty miles below Fort Pitt. 
His march, however, was terminated at the Tus- 
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carawas River, where he built Fort Laurens, which 
he garrisoned with one hundred and fifty men, 
under command of Colonel John Gibson. [This 
is the same Gibson, introduced in my last paper, 
who heard the Logan speech, and reported it at 
Camp Charlotte.] The season being now far 
advanced, and General McIntosh having aban- 
doned the Sandusky expedition, returned, with 
the remainder of his army, to Fort Pitt. 

Disasters attended Fort Laurens. The Indians 
stole their horses, and drew the garrison into 
several ambuscades, killing fourteen men at one 
time and eleven at another, besides capturing a 
number aiso. Eight hundred warriors invested it 
at one time, and kept up the siege for six weeks. 
The provisions grew short, and when supplies 
from Fort Pitt had arrived within a hundred 
yards of the fort, the garrison, in their joyousness, 
fired a general salute with musketry, which so 
frightened the loaded pack-horses as to produce a 
general stampede through the woods, scattering 
the provisions in every direction, so that most of 
the much-needed supplies were lost. Although it 
was regarded desirable, for various military rea- 
sons, to have a garrisoned fort and depot of sup- 
plies at some point about equi-distant from the 
forts on the Ohio River and the hostile Indians 
on the Sandusky plains, yet so disastrous had 
been the history of Fort Laurens, on the Tus- 
carawas River, that it was abandoned in August, 
1779- 

The failure of the contemplated expedition of 
General McIntosh against Detroit gave the com- 
mandant of said post an opportunity to make a 
movement looking to the recovery of Fort Vin- 
cennes, which it was known was without the re- 
quisite force to defend it. Accordingly, Hamilton, 
the British Lieutenant-Governor of Detroit, col- 
lected an army of about thirty regulars, fifty 
French volunteers, and four hundred Indians, 
with which he recaptured it ; Captain Helm sur- 
rendering, with the honors of war, December 
17, 1778. 

Colonel Clark, on hearing of the fall of Fort 
Vincennes, determined to retake it! And he did. 
He organized a force, and on the 7th of February, 
1779, took up the line of march at Kaskaskia for 
Vincennes, which point he reached on the 2oth 
of the same month, after enduring incredible 
hardships, and encountering difficulties almost in- 
surmountable. Half the time the troops were 
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marching in water and mud knee deep, and just 
before reaching their point of destination, they 
waded in the cold snow-flood, up to their arm-pits, 
for five miles! Preparations were at once made to 
storm the fort, but after a brief conflict and but 
slight resistance, the British commander (Hamil- 
ton) surrendered on the 24th of February. Sev- 
enty-nine prisoners and fifty thousand dollars 
worth of supplies and munitions of war were ob- 
tained as the fruit of the bold and desperate enter- 
prise, and the whole country between the Wabash 
and Mississippi rivers ever after remained in the 
peaceable possession of the Americans. 

In August, 1780, Colonel George Rogers Clark 
organized an expedition and marched against the 
Indian towns on Mad River with an army of about 
one thousand men, to chastise them for their ma- 
rauding excursions into Kentucky. The Indian 
town called Piqua, situated within the present 
limits of Greene County, Ohio, was taken, after a 
desperate defence, and the Indians were compelled 
to fly, leaving about twenty of their warriors dead 
on the battle-field. 

During the year 1780 the Indians continued 
their predatory incursions into the frontier settle- 
ments east of the Ohio River. To guard against 
their recurrence, and to avenge the cruelties and 
atrocious barbarities of the savages, Colonel Daniel 
Brodhead, in April 1781, organized a force of 
about three hundred effective men, at Wheeling, 
with which he marched to the Indian towns on 
thé Muskingum River. The result of this cam- 
paign was the taking of one village situated on the 
east bank of the river, at the Forks of the Mus- 
kingum (now Coshocton), with all its inhabit- 
ants, and the capture of some prisoners at other 
villages. Among the prisoners taken were sixteen 
warriors who were doomed to death by a council 
of war, and(says Doddridge) were, by order of the 
commander, taken a short distance below the 
town and dispatched with tomahawks and spears, 
and afterwards scalped! A strong determination 
was manifested by the soldiers to march to the Mo- 
ravian towns up the river and destroy them, but 
Colonel Brodhead and Coionel Shepherd (the 
officer second in command) prevented this con- 
templated outrage. On the retreat to Wheeling, 
all the prisoners, except the women and children, 
were killed by the infuriated men, who were re- 
solved to adopt the most sanguinary measures, 
if necessary, to arrest in the future the murderous 





incursions of the savages into the frontier settle- 
ments. 

The border wars of this period were prosecuted 
on both sides as wars of extermination, and the 
cruelties and barbarities practiced by the Indians 
had produced such a malignant spirit of revenge 
among the white settlers as to make them little 
less brutal and remorseless than the savages them- 
selves. Some of their expeditions against the 
Indians were mere murdering parties held together 
only by the common thirst for revenge ; and it is 
not likely that any discipline calculated to restrain 
that pervading feeling could have been enforced. 
It is certainly unfortunate for the reputation of 
Colonel Brodhead that his name is thus associated 
with the murder of prisoners, but it is highly pro- 
bable that he never sanctioned it, and could not 
have prevented it. The famous Lewis Wetzel was 
with this expedition, and it is recorded of him that 
he tomahawked only one Indian, dut he was a 
Chief! 

Colonel George Rogers Clark, having been 
commissioned a brigadier-general in the autumn 
of 1782, raised an army of one thousand and fifty 
mounted men, of which he took command and 
made an expedition against the hostile Indian towns 
on the Miami River. They were chiefly Ken- 
tuckians, and the object of the expedition was to 
retaliate upon the Indians for their continued and 
repeated marauding excursions into Kentucky. 
The result was the burning of their villages and 
other property, and the killing and capturing of a 
number of their ‘‘ braves’ in a battle fought on 
the roth of November of said year. 

Generals McIntosh, Brodhead, and Clark at- 
tracted to themselves a goodly share of public 
attention during those heroic years on the western 
border—pre-eminently so did the _patriot-hero 
Clark. Of the career of General McIntosh, after 
he was relieved of his command of the Western 
Department, or rather after he resigned it in Feb- 
ruary, 1779, I have but little knowledge. 

General Brodhead was a citizen of Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1771, having removed 
there, in that year, from Ulster County, New 
York. He entered the army as a Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, his commission bearing date July 4, 1776. 
Until early in the year 1779 he was engaged 
in most of the battles fought by Washington’s 
army, and had attained a colonel’s commis- 
sion, commanding the Eighth Pennsylvania 
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Regiment. On March 5, 1779, he was appointed 
to the command of the Western Department 
(succeeding General McIntosh), with headquar- 
ters at Fort Pitt. This position he retained until 
1781, when he was succeeded (temporarily) by 
Colonel John Gibson, who was himself succeeded 
by General William Irvine, September 24, 1781. 
General Brodhead’s administration of affairs gener- 
ally in the Western Department, during those two 
years, was, in the main, rather popular with the 
frontiersmen, and was so satisfactory to Congress 
in its results as to elicit a specially complimentary 
resolution of approval from that body. He was 
doubtless a meritorious officer, and was one of four 
brothers who all rendered essential services to 
their country during the perilous years of our Revo- 
lutionary struggle. He attained to the rank and 
command of a brigadier-general, and those of his 
countrymen who have knowledge of his history 
and services, concede to him the reputation of a 
commander of energy, efficiency, and undoubted 
patriotism. 

General Brodhead remained in retirement until 
November 3, 1789, when he was elected Surveyor- 
General of Pennsylvania, an office which he con- 
tinued to hold until 1799. He entered into the 
marriage relation twice, the last time with the 
widow of Governor Mifflin. <A son, an officer in 
the Revolutionary army, offered up his young life a 
sacrifice upon the altar of his country. The death 
of General Brodhead occurred at Milford, Penn- 
sylvania, November 15, 1809, where and when was 
brought to aclose a life that had been so conspicu- 
ously and persistently dedicated to the promotion 
of the liberty of his countrymen, and to the es- 
tablishment of free institutions, as to demand the 
grateful consideration of posterity, and an honor- 
able mention in history. 

General George Rogers Clark was born near the 
eastern base of the Blue Ridge, not remote from 
the classic shades of Monticello, in Albemarle 
County, Virginia, November 19, 1752. After 
serving as the commander and as a member of the 
staff of Lord Dunmore in the western expedition, 
in 1774, and exploring Kentucky in 1775, he 
located there permanently the next year. He was 
a man of ability, skill, enterprise, and energy; of 
wonderful resources; and appears conspicuously 
upon the pages of Western history as one of the 
most distinguished of the early-time heroes of the 





great West. But for those conquests of General 
Clark, the Ohio, and not the Mississippi, River 
would probably have marked the Western bound- 
ary of the United States. How great, then, is 
the debt of gratitude the American people owe to 
that noble patriot and gallant soldier! 

General George Rogers Clark’s life was full of 
adventure and daring, and ‘‘ was marked by inci- 
dents of romantic and thrilling interest. It so 
strikingly displayed the qualities of courage, per- 
severance, and fortitude, as to bring forcibly to 
mind the heroic deeds of antiquity.’’ He had 
rendered such valuable services to the Western 
country, and in personal appearance so strikingly 
resembled his illustrious countryman, that he was 
often called the ‘‘Washington of the West.’ 
Heroism and patriotism were predominant charac- 
teristics of the Clark family, for George Rogers 
was one of a family of six brothers, five of whom 
rendered distinguished military services to their 
country; and the suggestion may not appear un- 
reasonable or improbable, that the patriotism that 
so distinctly characterized them had its inspiration 
from the patriot sage of Monticello, and from his 
compatriot sages and statesmen. 

General Clark lived during many of the latter 
years of his life at Locust Grove, near the ‘ Falls 
of the Ohio,’’ on the Kentucky side of the river, 
where he closed his valuable life, in February, 
1818, at the age of sixty-six years, and where also 
he was buried. And how eminently appropriate 
it is that he should sleep in the ‘‘ dark and bloody 
ground’”’ for whose protection his energies were so 
long employed! Assuredly it was in accordance 
with ‘‘ the eternal fitness of things,’’ that all that 
was mortal of the brave patriot and Western con- 
queror should repose upon the banks of the 
majestic Ohio, whose raging billows at flood-tide, 
and rippling waters in summer drouths, unceas- 
ingly murmur requiems over the grave which con- 
tains his dust, and bear constant testimony to the 
tireless energy of a noble man, who spent the years 
of his young manhood, as well as those of his 
maturity and old age, in establishing free institu- 
tions and American Liberty upon both its 
shores! It is a gracious act of the men of the 
great West to revere the name, exalt the char- 
acter, spread the fame, rehearse the deeds, and 
cherish kindly memories of General George Rogers 
Clark ! 
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MEMORABLE FACTS IN THE LIVES OF MEMORABLE AMERICANS. 


By Sir Rom DE CAMDEN. 


II. CotTrton MATHER, D.D., F.R.S., THE DIVINE AND AUTHOR. 





PROBABLY the history of the world, and cer- 
tainly the history of this continent, contains the 
record of the life of no more remarkable man than 
Dr. Cotton Mather. 
guished ancestry ; remarkable for a singularly pre- 
cocious intellect ; remarkable for early indications 
of his subsequent usefulness in the Gospel Ministry, 
and for still earlier evidences of piety and holi- 
ness; remarkable for the rapid development of 
mental power and wonderful aptitude for learning, 
as the result of which he became even more 
remarkable as the greatest scholar of his times 
in this country, and second to few elsewhere ; 
remarkable, all through life, for an absorbing self- 
devotion to the work of his ministry, which 
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evinced itself not only in earnest attention to the 
many and onerous duties of an important pastoral 


_charge, but in the writing of a vast number of 


Remarkable for his distin- | 


books and pamphlets upon religious themes; re- 
markable for the incomprehensible combination in 
his writings of learning and evangelical truth on 
the one hand, with pedantry and extravagant 
superstition on the other; remarkable for a heart 
so entirely consecrated to God and His service 
that he was never known to swerve from what he 
regarded as a duty; but more than for anything 
in his life, is his history remarkable for the number, 
the extent and the malignity of the calumnies that, 


| after his death, were poured forth, in the vain 
_ hope of blasting his name and fame. 
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RICHARD 


The epitaph over the grave of Richard Mather, | 


the father of Increase, and grandfather of the sub- 
ject of this paper, is more truthful than epitaphs 
often are ; it records that 
“ Under this Stone lies Richard Mather, 
Who had a Son greater than his Father, 
And eke a Grandson greater than either.” 


Richard Mather was a native of England, born 


at Lowton, Lancashire, in 1596. 
pointed to the living of Toxteth, but was among 
the ‘* 2000 Non-Conformeists’’ silenced in 1634. 
In the ensuing May, he left England for the 
American elysium, in quest of freedom of con- 
science and worship; landing at Boston, August 
17th, 1635, he soon afterwards received a unani- 
mous call from the church at Dorchester ; here he 
settled as pastor, August, 1636, and here he 
labored faithfully and successfully until his death, 
in 1669. He was an excellent preacher, though 
in our day one of his discourses could be divided 
into four, and then each fourth would be deemed 
long by the average church-goer. He was from 
the first, one of the most influential divines in 
New England ; without an uncommonly brilliant 
intellect or an unusually extended education, he 


He was ap- | 
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yet took a front rank and wielded a large influ- 
ence in consequence of his calm, clear common- 
sense, an attribute that, despite its designation, is 
never so common as to lack power. He was the 
author of many books in demand in their day, 
but his chief literary labors were the making, with 
Mr. Eliot and Mr. Welde, of ‘‘ The New England 
| Version of the Psalms,’’ and the drafting of a 
** Model of Church Discipline’’ which was pre- 
| ferred by the Synod to ‘‘ Models’’ prepared by 
| Mr. Cotton and Mr. Partridge. But more distin- 
guished than his literary preducts were his sons, 
of whom three attained eminence as divines— 
Nathaniel and Samuel in England, Holland, and 
Ireland ; the youngest, Increase, however, became 
the most eminent. The last-named settled, at 
twenty-two years of age, in 1661, as pastor of the 
North Church, Boston, and here he continued, 
the faithful and most devotedly beloved pastor, 
for sixty-two years. At the death ot President 
Oakes, in 1681, he was elected President of Har- 
vard College, but his people refused to spare him 
on any terms, and he declined the office, though 
| for a year he acted as President, visiting the Col- 
lege weekly, until Dr. Rogers was made President 
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at Dr. Mather’s suggestion. Upon the death of | 
Dr. Rogers, he was again chosen President, June, 
1685, and accepted, with the proviso that he 
should retain his church and continue to reside in | 
Boston. In 1701, he resigned the Presidency, | 
and thenceforward devoted himself exclusively to | 
his church, except that his great learning and wis- 
dom caused him to be in demand for important | 
work for the general political and ecclesiastical 
interests of the Colonies. He was repeatedly 
employed on political missions of great trust ; and 
upon his return from one of these (when he had 
been to England) a day of public thanksgiving 
was set apart and observed ‘‘ for his safe Return.’’ 
He wrote little except sermons, of which many 
were published and were very popular. Dr. In- 
crease Mather lived to the great age of eighty-four 
years, and died in 1723, honored and beloved by 
all who had known him. Perhaps no one person 
ever lived in New England who possessed such 
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influence in the political and ecclesiastical counsels 
of his time, as ‘‘ y* learned, wise and godlie D*. 
Increase Mather.’’ 

But, great as were Richard and Increase Mather, 
scarcely less eminent was the Rev. John Cotton, 
the maternal grandfather of Cotton Mather. He 
had been a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and vicar of St. Botolph’s Church, Boston, Eng- 
land; but his ‘‘ Puritan’’ tendencies had brought 
upon him the ill-will of Archbishop Laud, and he 
had sought safety on the American shores. He 
became, in 1633, the colleague of Rev. John Wil- 
son, in Boston, Massachusetts. He was honored 
for his great learning, and so beloved for his Chris- 
tian graces as to win the title ‘‘ Patriarch of New 
England.”’ 

On the occasion of Cotton Mather’s taking his 
first degree, President Oakes, in his Latin oration, 
uttered the following: 

‘*Mather is named Cotton Mather. What a 
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name! But, my hearers, I confess, 1 am wrong; 
I should have said, what names! I shall say no- 
thing of his reverend father, since I dare not praise 
him to his face ; but should he resemble and repre- 
sent his venerable grandfathers, John Cotton and 
Richard Mather, in piety, learning, elegance of 
mind, solid judgment, prudence, and wisdom, he 
will bear away the palm; and I trust that in this 
youth, Cotton and Mather will be united, and 
flourish again.’’ 

Cotton Mather was born in Boston, on the r2th 
of February, 1662 (O. S). Scarcely had he passed 
the limit of infancy, when his passion for books 
and learning manifested itself, and it was fostered 
by his parents. The first we hear of his education, 
he was at the Boston free-school, under the in- 
struction of Benjamin Thompson, described in an 
old chronicle as a man “‘ of great learning and 
and wit ;’’ and subsequently the renowned Ezekiel 
Cheever (a schoolmaster for more than seventy 
years) became his preceptor. We are told that 
Cotton ‘‘acquired Knowledge almost without 
Effort ;’’ especially was he apt in learning lan- 
guages, and, before he had passed his twelfth year, 
he was considered a master of Latin and Greek, 
with a fair knowledge of Hebrew. Young as he 
was, he was now sent to Harvard, whence he was 
graduated in 1678, whilst yet a boy of but fifteen 
years. For the seven succeeding years, he followed 
teaching as his employment, chiefly preparing 
students for their college course. Meanwhile, 
‘*being blessed,’’ as his son and _ biographer, 
quaintly expresses it, ‘‘ with a modest inquisitive- 
ness,’’ he did not neglect his own mental culture, 
but applied himself to study with steady zeal, and 
with such signal success that, while he was noted 
for general scholarship, it was said of him that 
‘*he was Master of more Languages than any 
other Person in New England.”’ 

From the known character of Increase Mather, 
we readily conclude that he would not be content 
to have his son’s mind cultivated to the neglect of 
his heart, and do not doubt the assurance that 
‘*he carefully trained Cotton in respect of his Re- 
ligious Duties, and in the Principles and Practices 
of the Christian Life.’’ And the father found a 
docile, willing pupil in the son, who, with his first 
use of words, we are assured, had begun to pray; 
we believe this assurance the more readily as we 
know that in his mature years he was noted as 





peculiarly a man of prayer. Nor was prayer un- 
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accompanied by other tokens of willingness to 
receive religious instruction; he wanted to be 
**good’’ when little more than a babe, and the 
desire never left him—in his prime, one of his 
best books was an outgrowth of this longing. His 
‘* Essays to do Good’’ was not a mere creation of 
his mind—it derived its vigor, its power to impress 
such a mind as that of Benjamin Franklin,’ from 
the fact that it came from his heart—a mere 
mental production rarely, if ever, possesses such 
power ; indeed, is it not probable that the secret 
of the success attending the ministrations of some 
preachers of comparatively limited mental endow- 
ments and attainments, while others of undoubt- 
edly superior mental gifts and culture fail, is to be 
found in this essential difference: that the success- 
ful preachers’ hearts are enlisted, while the others 
are simply exercising their minds? Such a father 
as Increase Mather could not fail, with the Divine 
blessing, to make a good Christian man of such a 
pupil as his son Cotton.? 

Springing from a family of eminent divines, we 
cannot doubt the statement that Cotton Mather, 
quite early in life, learned to look forward to the 
Gospel Ministry as his proper sphere. With his 


extraordinary mind, his religious disposition, his 


1 Benjamin Franklin, in a letter to Dr. Samuel Mather, 
distinctly ascribes to this book a beneficial influence upon his . 
after life. 

2 A writer who is usually lucid, as well as candid, says, 
speaking of Cotton Mather’s youth: “It is clear, from the 
history of his emotions at this time, that he needed judicious 
treatment like that of his father; for his spirit was one that 
might easily have been kindled with enthusiasm, and thus 
have been a firebrand to the churches.”’ If the writer of this 
passage knew what he meant, he most skilfully concealed 
his meaning from others; or at least I cannot grasp the 
meaning. What was “the history of his emotions at this 
time ?” or, rather, what can be the meaning of the phrase? 
What sort of a preacher would Cotton have made if “his 
spirit” had not been “ kindled with enthusiasm?” or what 
sort of a religion is that which contains no “ enthusiasm ?” 
I think I have met Christians devoid of “ enthusiasm,” and 
that I have heard preachers whose “ spirits” could not be 
kindled with enthusiasm,” and cannot but feel that it was 
fortunate for Cotton Mather and his hearers that he was mot 
of that sort. 

A passage in the biography by his son, Dr. Samuel 
Mather, I think serves to illustrate the “enthusiasm” of 
Cotton Mather’s “spirit :”” “ He was early brought by some 
Miscarriages into Inquiry into his Spiritual Estate. He 
found very frequent Returns of Doubts and Fears, and fre- 
quently renewed his Closure with Jesus Christ, as his only 
Relief against them,” 
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enthusiasm,’’ and 


his, it would have 
been marvelous had 
he chosen any other 
calling. But a se- 


with a father such as | be Wonders of the Invifible World: 
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Being an Account of the 


“SS TRYAL 
SHeveral UEUtehes, 


Lately Excuted in 


NEW-ENGLAND: 


And of feveral remarkable Curiofities therein Occurring. 


disappointed his che- 
rished hopes —this 
obstacle was an im- 
pediment in his 
speech—to speak 
more plainly, he 
stammered. In fact, 
this obstacle did for 
atime turn him from 
his purpose, and he 
had taken up the 
study of medicine, 
when ‘‘that good old 
schoolmaster, Mr. | 
Colket, called to ad- 
vise him to accustom 
himself to a dilated 
deliberation in pub- 
lic speaking’’—ad- 
vice which he eagerly 





cesof Satan. 


\I- Gb(crvationsupon the Nature, the Number, and the Operations of the Devils 


i 1, A Short Nasrative of a late outrage committed by a knot of Witches in 
Swede-Land, very much refembling, and fo far explaining, that under which 
New. England has Jaboured. 


TIL. Some Councels direAing a due Improvement of the Terrible things ‘ately 
done by the unufual and amazing Range of Evil-Spirits in New- England. 


IV. A brief Diicourie upon thofe Temptatins whicharetne more ordinary Devi- 


Together with, 








happy success that he 
overcame the obsta- 
cle by practicing a 
slow, deliberate man- 
ner of speaking. He 


followed, with such 





Publifhed by the Special Cusnmand of his EXCELLENCY the Govenour of 
the Province of the Alefechu'ctts- Bay in New-Engand. 











at once relinquished 
his medical studies, 
and gladly returned !} } 





nial study of theol- ——— ~ 


' | 
Printed firk, at Bofunin New England ; and Reprinted at Lon- | 


tun, for Yoha Denton, at the Raver in the Poultry, 1693 ‘ 
to the more conge- simi 











ogy. EXAcT FAC-SIMILE OF THE TITLE-PAGE OF THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 


In August, 1680, he preached his first sermon in 
his grandfather’s pulpit at Dorchester; on the next 
Lord’s Day, his second in his father’s pulpit at 
North Church, Boston, and, a week later, his third 
in the pulpit of his maternal grandfather in Boston. 
From this time, he continued to preach as occasion 
offered. His preaching, even at this early day (he 
was but in his seventeenth year), must have been 
notably good, as the North Church in February, 





to connect himself with that church, and assist his 
father when required. In January, 1682 (O. S.), 
the Church called him to become his father’s 
colleague, but, while he accepted this new call, he 
was not ordained till May 13th, 1684. His were 
the days of long pastorates—a pastor once settled 
held the one charge till death, except where some 
sufficient cause arose on either side for dissolving 
the pastoral relation ; a ‘‘ louder’’ call in the form 


1680 (O. S.), tendered him a unanimous call to be- | of a larger salary seldom came between a pastor 


come assistant to his father. He was yet too young 


and his people; when the pastor had lived beyond 


for ordination, but he accepted the call so far as | the years of vigor and had grown old, he was not 
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heartlessly thrust aside to make room for a ‘‘ popu- 
lar’’ young preacher, but a suitable man was 
sought to serve as colleague with the pastor during 
his declining years, relieving him of the more ar- 
duous labors of a pastoral cure, and succeeding him 
at his death, to be in turn succored and succeeded 
in due time. And so young Cotton Mather be- 
came his father’s colleague, assisted and relieved 
him until, at the ripe age of eighty-four years, he 
was taken to his rest; then, for the remaining five 
years of his own life, he served his God and the 
Church as sole pastor, and, at the comparatively 
early age of sixty-five, went calmly to sleep, be- 
loved and honored by the people to whom he had 
ministered for forty-seven years. His own people 
and the Church of the surrounding region never 
discovered that ‘‘ the reputation of Cotton Mather”’ 
had declined, or ‘‘ his usefulness and influence ’’ 
waned ; this astounding fact they were permitted 
first to learn from persons who had never known 
the man or anything personally about his ‘‘ repu- 
tation,’’ ‘‘usefulness’’ or ‘‘ influence ’’—persons 
who wrote after the death of the great and good 
man, and evinced all the courage of the ass in the 
celebrated fable of the ‘‘ ass and the dead lion.”’ 

But we must say a word of Cotton Mather as an 
author, and glance at the one dark page in his 
brilliant career, ere we close this brief sketch. 

Dr. Samuel Mather, the son and biographer of 
whom we have before spoken, gives a catalogue of 
three hundred and eighty-two books and pam- 
phlets written by his father, and even this long 
list has been pronounced incomplete. In his every 
act, Dr. Cotton Mather was influenced by a sin- 
cere desire to serve his Divine Master—and it was 
this desire that actuated him as a writer. The fact 
that we meet with many wild extravagances and 
much pedantic display of learning, does not throw 
doubt upon the motives of the author—it only 
proves that he was human, and liable to error no 
less than those who have so generously pointed out 
the faults of Dr. Mather and his writings. That 
he was at times seriously in error, led widely astray 
by the idiosyncrasies of his temperament, and in- 
fluenced by the superstitions and extravagances of 
the age, no man can deny; but that he ever 
sought to falsify a fact or deceive a reader, no just 
man can affirm. Indeed, though some have not 
the candor to award anything but censure to Dr. 
Mather, Mr. Peabody distinctly admits the possi- 





bility that he was sincere even in his wildest state- 
ments. What I deem wrong in the latter gentle- 
man’s criticisms is the simple act of making such 
criticisms, when the superstitions, the vagaries, the 
errors, of the great Mather, could not possibly do 
any harm; had he written when Mr. Calef did, 
his criticisms might have been well-timed and 
eminently just. I have before alluded to his 
** Essays to do Good,’’ and I cannot here ask 
space to speak of more than two other chief works 
of Dr. Cotton Mather. His ‘‘ Magnalia Christi 
Americana’’ is a full and elaborate history of the 
Church in New England, and is in seven folio 
volumes. Though too large and cumbrous to be 
of general use, it has proved of great value to sub- 
sequent writers, in supplying them with data which 
would otherwise doubtless have been lost. Even 
one of the author’s most unjust, abusive critics, 
who denounced this particular work, saying that 
**to point out the errors in it would be to copy 
the whole book,’’ has not hesitated to appropriate 
from its pages, without credit, much valuable 
matter. But the work of Cotton Mather which 
has attracted the most attention and provoked the 
severest censure, is his ‘‘ Wonders of the Invisible 
World.’’ In it he shows that he fully believed in 
the prevailing superstition of his time—that he 
believed in ‘* Witchcraft’? as a work of demons, 
and approved the harsh measures resorted to in 
Salem and elsewhere, to ‘‘destroy this signal 
work of the Devil.’’ It is needless now to say 
the whole ‘‘ Witchcraft’’ excitement was a delu- 
sion, and to denounce the terrible slaughter of 
such countless numbers as ‘‘ witches’’—all are 
now of one mind on this subject. In the times 
of ‘*Salem Witchcraft’’ almost all were, likewise, 
of one mind—but they were believers in it, while 
we agree in denouncing it. If it could be shown 
that Dr. Mather was alone among the learned men 
of the time in his absurd views, it might be just 
to denounce him either as a fool or a knave; but 
when we find that, with scarcely an exception, all 
the eminent theologians and scholars of the times 
were his co-errorists, it is certainly wicked to 
single him out as the object of scorn and derision. 


NotTEe.—We omit the conclusion of this article, giving a 
review of the history of “ Witchcraft,’ deeming a review 
thereof uncalled for. We give on page 349 a fac-simile 
of the original title-page of Dr. Mather’s “ Wonders of the 
Invisible World.” 
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WitH Nores sy Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S PoINT, OCTOBER 
14TH, 1782. 

Major-Generals Gates, Heath, and St. Clair, and 
Colonels Greaton' and Ogden,’ are requested to 
meet at General Gates’s marquee to-morrow morn- 
ing, at 10 o’clock, in order to settle a dispute of 
rank between Lieutenant-Colonels Huntington*® 
and Gray. The parties are desired to attend, and 
the necessary papers will be laid before the board. 
They will make their report to the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

For a manceuvre to be performed on Thursday 
next, the disposition for which will hereafter be 


be communicated, the Jersey line will give one; | 


the York line, two; the Connecticut line, includ- 
ing the Rhode Island Regiment, two; and the 
Massachusetts line, three battalions, each battalion 


to consist of two field and twelve platoon officers, | 


1 John Greaton, a native of Roxbury, Massachusetts, where 
he was born in March, 1741. When the war broke out, he 
was an officer of the Roxbury militia. In July, 1775, he 
was commissioned Colonel of the Twenty-fourth Massachu- 
setts Regiment, and afterwards held the same rank in the 
Continental line, at the head of the Third Massachusetts 
Regiment. Colonel Greaton was active during the siege cf 
Boston, and also in Canada. When Washington was flying 
before Cornwallis, across New Jersey, late in 1776, Colonel 
Greaton joined him. He was in Heath’s division at West 
Point, at the close of hostilities; and a few weeks after the 
above order was issued, he was commissioned a brigadier- 
general by Congress, 

2 Aaron Ogden, who was one of the most active and useful 
of the subalterns of the Continental army. Ile was born in 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in December, 1756, and was 
graduated: at the college at Princeton. He was a school- 
teacher in Elizabethtown at the beginning of the Revolution. 
Early in 1777 he entered she army, as captain in the regiment 
commanded by his brother Mathias. He was very active in 
various military employments during the whole war, in the 
North, and in Virginia under Lafayette. For his gallantry 
in leading light infantry to the storming of a redoubt, at 
Yorktown, he received the special commendation of Wash- 
ington. When the war was ended he entered upon the prac- 
tice of law; was employed in civil service; was United 


States Senator in 1801, and Governor of New Jersey in | 


1812. Colonel Ogden received the honorary degree of 
LL.D., and at the time of his death, in 1839, he was Presi- 
dent-general of the Society of the Cincinnati. 

$ Jedediah Huntington. 


| twenty-five non-commissioned officers, and eight 
platoons of fifteen files each ; four field pieces to 
be attached to this corps. The Jersey battalion to 
be furnished with twelve and the two Connecticut, 
and that battalion of Massachusetts which forms 
immediately on the left of the Connecticut, with 
four rounds of blank cartridges per man; the field 
pieces with ten rounds each, the battalions to be 
provided with colors.‘ 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S POINT, OCTOBER 
I51H, 1782. 

The days being much decreased in length, and 
/mornings grown colder, the ¢voof, until further 
| orders, is not tu beat till 9 o’clock. 

The Commander-in-Chief directs the army to 
| be informed that, in consequence of instructions 
received from the Superintendent of Finance, the 
Honorable Mr. Cornell has entered into a contract 
with Messrs. Wadsworth® and Carter to supply the 
main army, the garrison at West Point and its 
dependencies, with rations of provisions from the 
16th inst. until the last day of December next, 
| inclusive. 

All applications for provisions are, therefore, to 


* Both armies were now preparing to leave Verplanek’s 
Point, the Americans to go into winter quarters at West 
Point and New Windsor, and the French to march to Boston 
to embark for the West Indies. The latter commenced their 
march from their encampment, not far from Peekskill, on 
the 22d of October. They went through Danbury to Hart- 
ford, and by way of Providence to Boston, accompanied by 
the Count de ¢Rochambeau, who there took leave of them, 
and returned to the quarters of Washington, on his way to 
Philadelphia. The French troops arrived in Boston during 
the first week in December, and were left under the com- 
mand of the Baron de Vioménil. 

5 James Wadsworth, a native of Durham, Connecticut. 
At this time he was fifty-two years of age. He was gradu- 
ated at Yale College, in 1748. When the war broke out, he 
was in command of Conriecticut militia, and was their major- 
general in 1777, when he was ordered to the defence of the 

| sea-coast of his native State, with the commission of colonel 
| from Congress. He left the military service soon afterward, 
and was an active member of the Committee of Safety in 
his State. Colonel Wadsworth was the contractor for sup- 
plying the French army, and his conduct was so upright, 
| that when that army was about to leave, arrangements were 
, made for him to supply the American army. 
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be made to them or their agents ; and no receipts | HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S PoINT, OCTOBER 


or vouchers for the delivery of provisions are to be 
given except to them or persons issuing under 
their authority. The aforesaid contractors, Wads- 
worth and Carter, are to have the use of all com- 
missary storehouses, scales, and weights belonging 
to the public in the department ; they taking care 


that the property of the former contractors be as | 


little injured thereby as possible. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S POINT, WEDNESDAY, 
OcToBER 6TH, 1782. 

The Board to whom was referred the settlement 
of the dispute of rank between Lieutenant-Col- 
onels Huntington and Gray, report, that: 

Having examined all the papers referred them 
by the Commander-in-Chief, and having heard 
everything that Lieutenant-Colonel Huntington 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Gray had to urge in sup- 
port of their respective claims, are unanimously 
of opinion, as the Commander-in-Chief ordered 
Colonel Livingston’s resignation to be fixed for 
the roth of October, 1778, in consequence of his 
improper conduct in neglecting to procure the 
proper vouchers of the settlement of his accounts, 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Livingston’s commission 
became vacant that day, and, of course, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Huntington’s commission is regularly 
dated, and ought to give rank from the date 
thereof. 

As the manceuvering battalions will occupy the 
grand parade to-morrow morning, the guards will 
be formed on the rising ground between headquar- 
ters and the engineer’s marquee. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S POINT, OCTOBER 
IgTH, 1782. 

The Commander-in-Chief not only takes occa- 
sion to express his own approbation of the per- 
formance of the manceuvre this morning, but has 
the satisfaction of acquainting the officers who 
commanded, that the French gentlemen who 
were present have passed the highest encomiums 
upon their exact attention te and knowledge of 
every essential part of discipline.’ 


1 Ever since services in the field were no longer called for, 
after the surrender of Cornwallis, the army under Washing- 
ton had been thoroughly drilled and disciplined, especially 
when it was determined that the French army should join 
the Americans on the Hudson. As we have seen, Washing- 
ton was not certain of peace at this time; and it was not 
only for the sake of perfecting his soldiers in tactics, that 


21ST, 1782. 
The army is to manceuvre on Thursday next ; 
the disposition for it will be previously given out, 
| and the troops are to be served with an extra gill 
| of rum on that day. 
| The army is to be in readiness to march at the 
shortest notice. As the baggage will be trans- 
| ported by water no wagons or horses are to be 
brought to camp for the purpose. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S PoINT, THURSDAY, 
OcTOBER 24TH, 1782. 

The tents being too cold for the accommodation 
of the sick, the regimental surgeons will send no 
more to the flying hospital, but have such as are 
hospital patients sent to the huts at New Boston.’ 

Before the army marches from this ground, the 
Commander-in-Chief orders it to be signified to 
the several corps which have been in the field, 
that he has been particularly satisfied with the in- 
ternal police and order of the encampment, as 
well as the perfect regularity with which every 
species of duty has been performed the present 
campaign. 

The alacrity and dispatch the troops have shown 
in procuring fuel for West Point and its depen- 
dencies, are extremely satisfactory to him. 

The Honorable the Secretary at. War* having 


severe discipline was practiced, but to make a favorable im- 
pression upon the French army. These “ manceuvres,” or 
parades, were given for the latter purpose. 

2 Can any reader of the MONTHLY tell where “ New 
Boston” was ? 

3 General Benjamin Lincoln was Secretary of War from 
1781 to 1784. He had done noble service in the field, from 
the beginning to the end of the struggle, and was deputed 
by Washington to receive the sword of Cornwallis from 
General O’ Hara, at Yorktown. When he retired from the 
Secretaryship, Congress, in a vote of thanks, acknowledged 
his highly meritorious services. A military man of large 
experience, his praise carried great weight with the soldiers ; 
and Washington was particularly anxious, at this time, to be 
able, conscientiously, to praise them; for there were dan- 
gerous discontents in the army, arising from various causes. 
Washington had, on the 2d of October, laid before the Sec- 
retary the chief causes for their discontents, namely. a total 
want of money to pay the troops; their difficulties in supply- 
ing their daily wants; their consequent heavy indebtedness, 
and loss of credit, and the distress of their families. ‘ It is 
vain,” he said, “ to suppose that military men will acquiesce, 
contentedly, with bare rations, when those in the civil walk 
in life, unacquainted with half the hardships they endure, 
are regularly paid the emoluments of office, While the hu- 
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expressed his entire approbation of the splendid 
and soldierlike appearance of the army exhibited 
this morning, in passing in review and performing 
all the manceuvres with the greatest exactness and 
celerity, and having requested it might be made 
known tc the officers and men that he entertains 
the highest sense of their attention, perseverance, 
and zeal in making such astonishing proficiency in 
their profession since he had last the pleasure of 
seeing any part of them under arms; the Com- 
mander-in-Chief directs the communication to be 
made, and at the same time is pleased to add he 
cannot conceal the satisfaction he experiences in 
observing that the last grand manceuvre that will 
be performed this campaign surpassed every other 
exhibition of the kind that has been made in the 
American army. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S PoINT, OCTOBER 
25TH, 1782. —MorNING ORDERS. 

The army will march by the left, by wings; the 
left wing will march at seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and the right wing at the same hour 
the next day. 

The Quartermaster-General will give the route, 
and appoint persons to conduct each State line to 


man mind is influenced by the same passions and inclina- 
tions, this cannot be. A military man has the same turn for 
sociability as a person in civil life. He conceives himself 
equally called upon to live up to his rank, and his pride is 
hurt when circumstances restrain him. Only conceive, then, 
the mortification they must suffer (even the general officers), 
when they cannot invite a French officer, a visiting friend, or 
a traveling acquaintance, to a better repast than bad whisky 
(and not always that) and a bit ot beet without vegetables 
will afford them !” 

He also said that there was much discontent among the 
officers because of the stoppage of promotions, when va- 
cancies occurred; the withholding of commissions from 
those who are justly entitled tc them, and leaving compen- 
sation for services undetermined. Under these circumstances 
he feared the effects of the contemplated reduction of the 
army, “ without one thing to soothe their feelings, or dispel 
the gloomy prospects. * * * * I could give anecdotes of 
patriotism and distress which have scarcely ever been par- 
alleled, never surpassed, in the history of mankind. But, 
you may rely upon it, the patience and long suffering of this 
army are almost exhausted, and that there never was so great 
a spirit of discontent as at this instant.” 

This is a key to the embryo meeting in the following 
spring, hereafter to be alluded to. Congress took immediate 
action in the matter ot commissions, and the Secretary of 
War took with him warrants and other vouchers, to be ex- 
changed for such commissions. 


VoL. [V.—23 
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its ground, or quarters.! The baggage, sick, and 
invalids, will move by water. 

The light infantry, Sheldon’s Legion, and Van 
Heers'’s Dragoons, will receive particular instruc- 
tions, and the officers commanding them will 
apply at headquarters accordingly. 

The troops to be supplied with three days’ pro- 
visions when they march. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S PoINT, OCTOBER 
26TH, 1782. 

As soon as the new garrison shall arrive at West 
Point, the Sixteenth Massachusetts and Second 
New York regiments will march to the canton- 
ments of their respective State lines. All the arti- 
ficers and other crafts from the line (except the 
levies who are engaged for the campaign only) 
now employed at the garrison of West Point, are 
also to join their several regiments. 

After Oraers. 
The weather being wet and uncomfortable, and 


likely to continue so for the night, will not march 
to-morrow. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, OCTOBER 28TH, 1782. 

As it is expected the troops will have time suffi- 
cient to cover themselves commodiously before 
the setting in of the winter, the General directs 
that regularity, convenience, and even some degree 
of elegance, should be attended to in the construc- 
tion of their huts, the plan and directions of 
which will be furnished by the Quartermaster- 
General, as soon as the position for the several 
corps shall be fixed upon. Any huts that shall be 
built irregularly, in violation of this order, will be 
demolished. 

Colonel Olney’s regiment is to prepare to move 
to Albany; the Colonel will apply to the Quar- 
termaster-General for the means of transportation. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, OCTOBER 29TH, 1782. 
The troops are allowed to put chimneys to their 


1 The army left the encampment at Verplanck’s Point on 
the 28th of November, some by water, but the most of them 
by land, the latter making their way through the defiles of 
the Highlands, north of Peekskill, and crossing the Hudson 
River at West Point. Thence the main army thridded the 
mountains to the beautiful region of New Windsor, not far 
from Newburgh, where they encamped, first in tents, and 
then in boats, during the winter. Washington made his 
headquarters at Hasbrouck’s house (yet standing) at New- 
burgh. 
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tents, and make themselves comfortable in them 
till their huts can be built. 

The Quartermaster-General will have all the 
flat-boats which now are or can easily be put into 
repair, secured at some convenient place in Mur- 
derer’s Creek.' He is to call upon the Adjutant- 
General for such aid and such guards as are neces- 
sary to carry this order into effectual execution. 
The remaining boats may be sent to Wappin’s 
Creek,’ and be repaired there. 

All the levies and draughts from the Rhode 
Island regiment are to join that corps near New- 
burgh immediately. They will bring their tents 
and baggage with them. 

During the present diffused state of the quarters 
of the general officers and heads of departments, 
their daily attendance at headquarters will be dis- 
pensed with. 

HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, WEDNESDAY, OCTO- 
BER 30TH, 1782. 

The General having great reasons to believe 
that a custom begins to prevail among the sol- 
diers of firing away their ammunition at game, 
he therefore thinks proper to enjoin it upon the 
officers to prevent so pernicious a practice in the 
beginning. And it is with sensible pain the Gen- 
eral finds the country covered and the farm-houses 
crowded with soldiers who are committing wanton 
instances of plunder and outrage, to the great in- 
convenience and injury of the inhabitants, as well 
as relaxation of discipline. He expressly forbids 


1 This is a stream that enters the Hudson from the west, 
between the villages of New Windsor and Cornwell. It was 
so named because of a murder committed near its mouth. 
Not far from the junction of that stream with the Hudson is 
the famous estate of “ Idlewild,” the residence of the late 
N. P. Willis. He naturally disliked the name of “ Murder- 
er’s Creek,” borne by a beautiful stream near him, and he 
made a successful effort to have it changed. He wrote and 
published a pleasing legend of an Indian chief named 
Moodna, who resided at the mouth of that creek, and whose 
name had been corrupted into Murderer. 
accepted as true, 


The story was 
He afterward procured the name of 
“ Moodna” for a post-office in the vicinity, and now the 
stream is called, by all except the older inhabitants, Moodna’s 
Creek, instead of Murderer’s Creek. 
cordial thanks for the change. 

2 This is the Wappingi’s Creek, or, as it is more generally 
written, Wappinger’s Creek, that flows into the Hudson from 
the east, at the village of New Hamburgh, It is navigable 
for small vessels to the Falls, nearly two miles from its 
mouth, 


Mr. Willis deserves 
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these unsoldierly practices, and calls upon officers 

of every rank and corps to put a stop to them, by 

causing prompt and exemplary punishment to be 

inflicted on the guilty. 

HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, SATURDAY, NovEM- 
BER 2, 1782. 


The Commander-in-Chief requests the officers 
to be very attentive in seeing that the tops of the 
chimneys are carried above the tents, to prevent 
their being scorched by the heat or fired by the 
sparks. There being a necessity for keeping the 
light companies of the army advanced, the regi- 
ments to which they belong are to make provision 
for building huts for them. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 
5TH, 1782. 

A sub-sergeant, corporal, drummer and fifer, and 
twenty-four privates from the First Jersey regi- 
ment, to parade at Ellis’s* Wharf, New Windsor, 
at eleven o’clock on Thursday, the 7th inst., to 
conduct prisoners of war to Philadelphia. The 
officer commanding will receive his instructions 
from the Adjutant-General. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 
8TH, 1782. 

For duty to-morrow—the Jersey Brigade. The 
Quartermaster-General having represented his in- 
ability to procure forage during the winter for the 
whole number of horses allowed to the general and 
other Officers of the line and staff who remain with 
the troops in the New Windsor cantonment,* has 
proposed to supply in the following proportion, 
which has been approved by the Commander-in- 
Chief: 

To a Major-General, rations for 3 Horses 

Each of his Aids “9 

Brigadier- and Adj.-General “ 

Brigadier-General - 

His Aid “ 

Inspector of Northern Army“ 


Assistant Inspector “ 4 as they will have to 


Each Field Officer = visit and muster de- 
tachments. 


3 This should be Z/Zison’s wharf. William Ellison set- 
tled at New Windsor as early as 1732, where he kept a store, 
built a wharf, and owned sloops that sailed between there 
and New York. 

* This cantonment was about three miles from the Hud- 
son; and from portions of it might be seen the lower part of 
Newburgh Bay and the upper entrance to the Highlands. 
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Captain of Engineers, rations for 1 Horse. 
Brigade-Major ~ 4 
Quartermaster ” 
Regimental Paymaster “ 
Assistants of Adj.-Genl. each “ 
Geog. and Asst. together 
Judge Advocate 

Director of Hospitals 

Each Hospital Physician 
Apothecary 

Purveyor or Steward 
Chaplain 


ee ee eee ee 


Commissary of Prisoners requiring his ab- 


His business often 
2 
sence. 


Quartermaster-General 
Each of his Assistants 
Commissary of Forage 
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Each of his Assistants who are employed 
riding in the country rations for 1 Horse. 
Wagon, Major-General - 4 
Each of his Assistants employed on 
duty of riding 


It will be optional in those who are entitled to 


keep a greater number of horses than are allowed 
‘in the foregoing, to deliver up the surplus to the 


Quartermaster-General, who will send them to 


' some distance from camp, and keep them at public 
| expense ; or they may keep at their own charge, 
-and he will pay them the amount of the rations 


which such horses would have drawn had they 
remained with the army. 


OUR EARLIEST ROYAL RESIDENT. 


By STERN 


Ame_RIcA has been the asylum of several royal 


personages in times gone by. One at least of the | 
Bourbons (Louis Phillippe) spent some of his life 


among us, and fossibly two, for we must put in 
the Scotch verdict of ‘‘not proven’’ as regards 
Rey. Eleazer Williams; and four of the Bona- 
partes here ate the ‘‘ bread of exile,’’ if we count 


Achille Murat an exile. But our earliest royal | 


resident was a German Princess, and her history 
is more romantic than any fiction ever written. 
Her story first found publication in Bossu’s 


Travel’s in North America (1778), and he seems to | 
have gained his particulars at the place of the | 


Princess’s American residence—New Orleans. 


Louis Rodolphus, Duke of Brunswick, was the | 


father of three daughters. The eldest married 


Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, and the next | 


eldest became Queen of Hungary. The youngest, 


Charlotte Louisa, however, seems to have been | 


born under a troubled star. It was her fate to 
become the wife of a royal beast. October 25, 
1711, she was married to Alexis Petrowitz, son of 
Peter the Great, and heir of the Russian Empire. 
This Russian bear seems to have inherited all his 
father’s bad qualities, without any of his better 
ones. From the first, the gentle Charlotte seems 
to have been his peculiar aversion. She was well 
educated, of comely countenance and most ami- 
able disposition, and these qualities were felt as a 


WHEELER. 


constant reproof by the rough Russian. The con- 
sequence was an irremediable aversion, and her 
life was made unhappy from the day of marriage. 
At last this treatment, intensified by intoxication, 
culminated in personal violence, and had not at- 
| tendants interfered, would have possibly resulted 
seriously to the Russian Princess sooner than it 
did. One day, while the royal pair were unat- 
tended, Alexis’s temper rose to a fearful height, 
| and the Princess was knocked down. Attendants 
who heard her scream rushed to the rescue, and 
she was tenderly borne to her own apartments. 
The brutal Prince passed out, mounted his horse, 
| and set off for his summer palace. 

The Princess was prematurely brought to labor, 
and delivered of a still-born infant. Her life was 
for some days despaired of, but a good constitu- 
tion bore her through. 

Among her attendants was the Countess Ko- 
nigsmark, some time mistress of Augustus II. of 
Poland, and mother of the famous Marshal Saxe. 
This lady deeply sympathized with the Princess, 
| and proposed that she should forever rid herself 
| of her beastly husband. To this plan the Princess 

at last consented. A messenger was dispatched to 
Alexis announcing her death, to which his only 
| reply was the order to bury her as privately and 
| quickly as possible. A mock-funeral accordingly 
| took place, only three or four being cognizant of 
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the fact that the coffin contained a log of wood. 
This act made the Princess civilly dead. 

That night the Princess gathered together some 
gold, and her jewels, and, accompanied by a faithful 
German man- and woman-servant, set out in dis- 
guise for Paris. In due time she reached her de- 
signation ; whence, after a few days’ rest, she left 
for l’Orient, and sailed for the French colony at 
New Orleans, still accompanied by her faithful 
servants—now her friends as well. 

Some time after her arrival at New Orleans she 
was recognized by the Chevalier d’Aubant, who, 
while seeking service of Russia, had seen her in 
St. Petersburg. Suspecting there was a cause for 
her concealment, the chevalier kept a discreet 
tongue. He made a friend of the Princess’s faith- 
ful old man-servant, who at last told him, in con- 
fidence, that they were about to open a plantation, 
but were in doubt as to their ability to manage it. 
The chevalier wanted employment, and offered his 
means and services, which were gladly accepted. 
During the progress of this arduous undertaking 
the chevalier had little intercourse with the 
Princess ; but at last the faithful old German serv- 
ant died, and the chevalier became more inti- 
mate in his relations with the Princess. 

One day he fell upon his knees, and avowed 
that he had recognized her the first day he saw her 
in New Orleans, but had not breathed a word of 
the matter to any one. The Princess then gave 
him a history of her unfortunate marriage, her 
civil death, and flight, and begged him still to 
preserve her secret. This he promised. 

The chevalier was an amiable gentleman, and 
of a good Ardennes family, and in due time he 
won the kindest feelings of the Princess. Both 
were exiles, their interests were common, and a 
marriage was the most natural thing in the world. 

United heart and hand, they carried on the 
plantation quite successfully. The natural good 
sense of the Princess, as well as her interest, made 
her lay aside all pride of birth, and she appeared 
to her servants as a pattern housewife. In due 
time a daughter was born to them, and their hap- 
piness was unalloyed. After about fifteen years 

















of colonial life, the chevalier became afflicted 
with a disease that required the nicest surgical 
treatment, and it was determined to sell the plan- 
tation and go to Paris. 

Arrived at Paris, the chevalier placed himself 
under medical treatment, the family occupying 
respectable lodgings. One day while Madame 
d’Aubant was walking in a public garden, with 
her daughter, they were discoursing in German. 
Suddenly a gentleman turned back, gazed into 
her face a moment and then saluted her humbly 
as the Princess Charlotte. It was the great Mar- 
shal Saxe, then in the service of France. She 
impolred him to preserve her secret. The marshal 
said it was his duty at least to inform the King. 
Madame d’Aubant begged him to delay at least 
three months, which the marshal at last promised. 

In the meantime the Chevalier d’Aubant re- 
covered, and, applying for service with the French 
East India Company, was appointed Governor of 
the Isle of France. The day before the expiration 
of the three months’ time of secrecy, the d’ Aubant 
family sailed. 

Marshal Saxe then told the King of his dis- 


covery, promise of secrecy, and the sailing of the 
family. The King at once wrote to the Queen of 
Hungary, informing her of the history of the 


younger sister. Although the two countries were 
then at war, the Queen of Hungary returned a 
letter of thanks, inclosing a letter to her sister, in 
which she begged the long-mourned sister to visit 
her. Madame d’Aubant wrote an affectionate 
reply, saying that nothing should ever induce her 
to reassume royalty or part with her husband and 
child. 

Not long after, the chevalier fell a victim to the 
climate of the Isle of France, and Madame d’ Au- 
bant returned to Paris, settling finally in Brussels. 
Here, enjoying a pension of sixty thousand florins 
from the House of Brunswick, she passed her 
remaining days in acts of piety and benevolence, 
and died at an extreme old age. 

Such was the history of our first royal resident ; 
and it furnishes another proof that truth is 


| stranger than fiction. 
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THE BATTLE OF DAVENPORT’S NECK. 


Durinc the war of 1812-14, an English frigate 
sailed down the Long Island Sound, and anchored 
off Davenport’s Neck, a point of land in the town- 
ship, and within a short distance of the village, of 
New Rochelle. The commander of the vessel, 
thinking some poultry and a little fresh meat, 
might not be a bad addition to his fare, sent a 
boat ashore in charge of a midshipman, to pur- 
chase from the inhabitants such fowls and flesh as 
they were willing to dispose of. The boat party 
had very little difficulty in procuring all the pro- 
visions they desired, and returned to their boat 
after a short absence. Taking the oars, they pro- 
ceeded towards the ship, but had scarcely got out 
of the cove where they had embarked, when 
several shots were fired at them from behind the 
trees that grew quite thickly on shore; the volley 
wounded an officer and several men. Some of the 
marines in the boat returned the fire, but without 
perceptible effect, as the party on shore was pro- 
tected by the shrubbery. The commander, upon 
hearing of the affair, threatened to burn the town, 
and took care that his menace should reach the 
ears of the inhabitants. 

As might be expected, the people flew to arms ; 
companies of minute-men were formed and drilled; 
a guard was posted to watch the frigate, and give 
timely notice of any hostile demonstration on 
board ; all the rusty muskets that had been hanging 
over the fireplaces since the old war, were taken 
down, cleaned, and put in order. Indeed, the 
‘* Spirit of Seventy-Six’’ seemed revived, and be- 
fore many days, a force of respectable numbers 
was encamped upon the shore, expecting momen- 
tarily to be attacked. 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to de- 
scribe the Neck on which the affair occurred. It 
is a tract of land containing several hundred acres, 
almost separated from the main land by a creek, 
that is only prevented from being a strait, by a 
narrow causeway a few yards in width. At the 
time of which we write, there were only two dwell- 
ing-houses on the Neck, both surrounded by a 
number of barns, and both occupied by the Da- 
venport family. The minute-men were quartered 
in the barns, with the exception that a large party 
was always on patrol duty on the Sound side of the 
peninsula, watching the movements of the enemy. 

Se~eral days passed after the establishment of 





the camp, without so much as an alarm; but the 
affair was not destined to end in this tame manner. 
About midnight, and while the moon was strug- 
gling with some clouds, the time to relieve the 
patrol arrived. The camp being at a considerable 
distance from the outpost, some little time elapsed 
between the relief leaving the quarters and the 
return of the former guard; long enough, in fact, 
for the sleepy sentinel, posted in front of one of 
the barns, to forget that they would return at all. 
He was aroused from his half-slumbering condition 
by the tramp of the returning patrol, and, glanc- 
ing up, saw the half-obscured rays of the moon 
glistening on their bayonets. Mistaking these for 
the enemy, he brought his gun to his shoulder and 
pulled the trigger. Luckily for the party it was 


pointed at, it was not loaded. He then gave the 
alarm, with shouts that soon brought the entire 
force around him. The men formed hastily, and 
an officer gave the word to fire ; but, fortunately, 
most of the guns were in the same condition as 
that of the sentry; so, little damage was done. 
Still thinking the enemy was upon them, one 


brave trooper suggested that he did not intend to 
be taken prisoner ;: so, throwing down his gun, he 
departed. In less than a minute the whole army 
followed his example ; even the patrol joined in 
the general rout ; guns were abandoned, knapsacks 
thrown aside, and the wildest terror reigned. 
Some, thinking it too far to go around by the 
causeway, plunged into the water, and swam or 
waded to the main shore. A number, in their 
mad career, came in contact with a fence; some 
tried to crawl under, while others jumped on the 
rails, and broke them down on those beneath, 
with such violence that several were seriously in- 
jured, and one or two killed outright. Such was 
the noble battle of Davenport’s Neck. The ter- 
rified troops were received in the village with the 
greatest consternation, and many families packed 
up their effects, and were miles from the place by 
daylight. I am told that many never stopped 
running until they crossed the Hudson, and left 
the Palisades between them and their pursuers— 
the moonbeams and the southerly breeze. He was 
considered a brave soldier, indeed, and worthy of 
promotion who stopped running inside of five miles. 
In the morning, such of the gallant troopers as 
could be found were rallied, and again led cau- 
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tiously to the charge. Slowly they proceeded on 
their return march, mistaking every fence-post for 
a British grenadier, and expecting to receive a 
volley from behind every cedar bush. However, 
they succeeded in getting to their old quarters 


without seeing a living thing, and at length ap- | 


| proached the shores of the Sound; but they saw 


nothing more formidable than a flock of geese, 


| floating quietly near shore ; indeed, some say they 
| were even mistaken in this, and that they only saw 


| 


themselves reflected in the water. But this we do 


not credit. 


SPYING OUT A WIFE. 


In his history of Henry VII., Lord Bacon says, 
rather quaintly, ‘‘ When the king was very ancient 
(A.D. 1505), he had thoughts of marrying the young 
queen of Naples, and sent three ambassadors with 
curious and exquisite instructions, for taking a 
survey of hir person.’’ The names of these three 
ambassadors were Francis Marsin, James Bray- 
brook, and John Stile. It was by the permission 
of a descendant of this James Braybrook that the 
‘‘curious and exquisite instructions’? of which 
Lord Bacon speaks came to be published. 

The three ambassadors were not to travel as am- 
bassadors, but as though for their own enjoyment 
alone ; they were, however, supplied with a letter 
from the Princess of Wales for the young Queen 
of Naples, so that they might get an interview. 

Although the chief reason why Henry wished 
to make the Queen Dowager of Naples his wife 
was doubtless her large marriage-settlement, yet 
he was not unmindful of other matters, as will be 
seen, for we will now quote some of the most 
amusing of the ‘‘instruccions geven by the king’s 
highness, to his trusty and well beloved servants 
Franceys Marsyn, James Braybroke, and John 
Stile, shewing howe they shall ordre theymself 
when they come to the presence of the old quene 
of Naples, and the yong quene hir doghter.”’ 

Item 6. Specially to marke the favor of hir 
visage, whether she bee paynted or not, and 
whether it be fatte or leene, sharpe or rownde, 
and whether hir countenance bee chierfull, and 
amyable, frownyng or malincolyous, stedfast or 
light, or blushing in communication. 

Item 7. To note the clearness of her skynne. 

Item 8. To note the colours of hir here. 

Item 9. To note well hir ies, browes, teethe, 
and lippes. 

Item 10. To marke well the fassion of hir nose, 
and the heithe and brede of hir forehedde. 

Item 11. Specially to note hir complexion. 

Item12. To marke hir arms whether they bee 
grete or small, long or shorte. 


Item 13. To see hir hands bare, and to note the 
fassion of theym, whether the palm of hir hand 
be thikke or thynne, and whether hir hands be 
fatte or leene, long or shorte. 

Item 14. To note hir fyngers whether they be 
longe or shorte, small or grete, brode or narrowe 
before. 

Item 15. To marke whether hir nekke be longe 
or shorte, small or grete. 

Item 17. To marke whether there appere any 
here about hir lippes or not. 

Item 18. That they endevor theym to speke 
with the sayd yong quene fasting, and that she 
may telle unto theym some matter at lengthe, and 
to approache as nere to hir mouthe as they hon- 
estly maye, to thentent that they maye fele the 
condicion of hir brethe, whether it be swete or 
not, and to marke at every time when they speke 
with hir, if they fele any favor of spices, rose 
waters, or muske, by the brethe of hir. mouthe or 
not. 

Item 19. To note the height of hir stature, and 
to enquire whether she were any slippars, and of 
what height hir slippars bee, to thentent they bee 
not deceyved in the veray height and stature of 
hir; and ifthey may come to the sight of hir slip- 
pars, then to note the fassion of her foote. 

Item 22. To enquire of the manner of hir diet, 
and whether she bee a grete fedar or drynker, and 
whether she drynketh wyne, or water, or bothe. 

Besides these and other things which the am- 
bassadors were to ascertain, they had instructions 
to get a ‘‘ conyng paynter,’’ that he might take a 
portrait of the queen. Their rather difficult mis- 
sion seems on the whole to have been very well 
fulfilled ; but it did not result in the marriage of 
the King of England with the Queen Dowager of 
Naples, for when Henry discovered, as he did 
from his messengers, that Ferdinand had changed 
the queen’s marriage-settlement, which was very. 
large, into a pension for life, he gave up the idea 
of a union with her. 
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Mines of rare old literary gems have we often 
discovered in delving amid the dusty ‘‘ heaps of 
rubbish’ at ‘‘ book auctions’’ and in ‘‘second- 
hand book stores.’’ Since our initiation into the 
editorial fraternity, we have been so occupied 
with ‘‘ making’’ and ‘‘ doctoring’’ new books, 
that the opportunities for indulging our taste for 
the old have been ‘‘ few and far between.’’ Now, 
however, that we are the editor of a magazine one | 
of whose special missions it is to reproduce quaint 
and curious relics of days long past, it has become 
one of our duties to seek and study the ‘‘ musty ”’ 
literature of ‘‘ lang syne’’—and this part of our | 
business will be our pleasure, for which we shall 
‘love to steal awhile away from every cumbering | 
care.’’ Though our antiquarian studies lie chiefly 
in the line of American publications, still we can- 
not shut our eyes when a genuine treasure comes 
within their range in the way of a foreign book, 
be it English, Latin, Greek, German or ‘‘ any 
otherwise.’” When tempted from the path of 
strict duty, into working foreign mines, we shall 
‘‘compound the felony’’ by offering the readers of 
the MonTHLy a share of the precious spoils. 

Among the quaintest and oddest of the quaint 
and odd old books we have from time to time 
discovered amid the dusty ‘‘ heaps of rubbish’’ 
before alluded to, none was quainter or odder than 
one, a fragrant of which we secured not long since 
at the extravagant price of fen cents. We cannot 
tell the name or age of the book, for its title-page | 
and many succeeding pages have passed away. It | 
is acalendar, or year-book, and gives under each 
successive date the names of certain ‘‘ Saints’’ to 
whom the day is sacred, and we believe the day 
is usually the one on which the saint is supposed 
to have died; but this we cannot affirm, as we are 
not booked up in Roman sanctology. To the 
record of the names are appended biographical no- 
tices of the more prominent Saints. 

The first recordsthat are intact are under the date 
of May 25th, and among the Saints who claim that 
day is one St Aldhelm or Adhelm, of whom we are 
told that he founded the Abbey of Malmesbury 
(England), and that he was the first Englishman 
who “‘ cultivated Latin and Saxon poesye.’’ Be- 
sides numerous other saintly practices, he was 
wont to recite the Psalter at night, plunged up to 








the shoulders in a pond of water. Of course, he 
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worked miracles: on one occasion, having gone 
to Rome, he was called upon to say Mass in the 
Church of St. John Lateran, and when having 
completed the service, he took off his vestment; 
the servitor neglected to relieve him of it; where- 
upon he hung it upon a sinbeam, and it remained, 
as we are assured, ‘‘ to the wonderfull admyration 
of the behoulders.’’ 





PORTRAIT OF ST. AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 
{From the ancient “ Royal MSS.” in the British Museum.] 


Among the Saints claimed to the 26th of May, 
the most notable are St. Philip Neri and St. Au- 
gustine of Canterbury. The former was recluse 
when a child, and became ‘‘ myraculously’’ fervent. 
The Divine love so much dilated his breast, that 
the gristle which joined the fourth and fifth ribs 
on the left side was broken; which allowed the 
heart and the larger vessels more play ; in thiscon- 
dition he lived fifty years. So fervent was he that, 
during his devotions, his body was, without his vo- 
lition, raised from the ground “some yards high.’’ 

St. Augustine of Canterbury, whose success as a 
missionary to England in the early times of King 
Ethelbert, won for him the archiepiscopal dignity, 
was certainly a man of mark, and his claims to 
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distinction rest on more substantial grounds than 
the many miracles he is accredited with. 


but one: In the course of his missionary travels, 
he came to a certain town the inhabitants of 
which “ refused hys doctryne and prechyng uterly, 
and drove hym out of the towne, castyng on hym 
the tayles of thornback, or lyke fysshes, wherefore 
hee besought Almyghty Gode too shewe hys 
jugement on them. and Gode sent too them a 
shamefull toykn. for ye chyldren that were borne 
after in ye playss had tayles, as it is sayd, tyll 
they had repentted them. 
thys fyll at Strode in Kente. but blyssed be Gode, 
at thys daye is no such deformyte.”’ 
ment is credited to the famous ‘‘ Golden Legend.”’ 

Under the date of May 27th, the most eminent 
of the saints mentioned is the ‘‘ Venerable Bede,’’ 


as of Augustine of Canterbury, that his name re- 


It is sayd comynly that | 


This state- | 


| quires no recital of miracles to command the 
Of the | 


miracles he is said to have wrought, we will cite | 


respect of the church or of the literary world 
. . ’ 
while some of those attributed to him are well cal- 


culated to detract froma fame that rests on less 


substantial grounds than that of Bede. For in- 
stance, we are told that when he had become blind, 
he disired on one occasion to have an opportunity 


to preach; he was led by an attendant to a place 


where a great many stones were collected, and he, 
supposing he had an intelligent audience, delivered 
a noble discourse ; and when he had finished, the 
stones ‘‘ cryed oute and sayde ‘ Amen!’ ”’ 

May 31st is assigned to several Saints, and one of 
them is St. Petronilla, whose name is the feminine 
diminutive of Peter. In her behalf it was claimed 


| that she was the daughter of the Apostle Peter— 


this claim was said to rest on strong proofs, and 


| was at one time warmly supported by ecclesiastics, 
the ecclesiastical historian, and of him it is true, | 


but in after years the Roman Church insisted that 


| she was only the sféritua/ daughter of the Apostle. 


St. AUGUSTINE’S MONASTERY, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


This Monastery, founded by Augustine, has been for many years a ruin, but the ruins confirm the claim that it was in its palmy days not 
only an immense but a grand establishment; it derives additional Importance from the fact that it became the burial-place of the great 


Christian apostle to England. 
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By EpmunpD YATES, 


Author of ‘‘ Broken to Harness,’’ ‘* Kissing the Rod,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER VIII. A REVELATION. 

ALTHOUGH the younger and the bolder villain 
slept through the night following the commission 
of his latest and worst crime, his accomplice, hard- 
ened as he had been by years of wickedness, was 
unable sufficiently to stifle his conscience and his 
fears to allow him to get the repose which he stood 
so much in need of. When Heath retired to rest, 
Captain Studley once more took up his position by 
his daughter’s bedside, where he remained, vainly 
endeavoring to compose himself to slumber; now 
succeeding so far as to drop off into a state almost 
of forgetfulness, from which he would be aroused 
by the overbalancing of his nodding, wearied head, 
or, worse still, by a loud shrill cry resounding in 
his ears. He would start up, look arouud, and 
find all quiet—Anne, with the influence of the 
sleeping-draught still on her, lying motionless in 
the bed, her breathing coming regularly through 
her parted lips, her eyelids not quite closed, her 
face very pale, but placid and motionless. With- 
out, no sound broke the intense stillness, and 
Studley, after rubbing his eyes, and straining his 
ears, would again settle himself in the chair, pull- 
ing his dressing-gown lightly around him, and 
dropping off into another fitful slumber, from which 
he would again be similarly aroused. Later on, in 
the early morning, about four o’clock, it seemed as 
though sleep were no longer possible tohim. He 
sat upright in the chair, staring straight before him, 
recognizing at last the impossibility of shutting out 
from his mental vision the horrible scene of the 
previous day. Do what he would, he could not 
turn his thoughts in any other direction; it was 
there present to him, with many a detail such as 
he had not noticed at the time, such as perhaps had 
never existed, obtruding itself uponhim. No fear 
of the consequences alarmed him ; he was wholly 
fascinated and entranced in what was passing 
through his mind, a recollection so vivid that he 
finally arose, staggering from his seat, with the sweat 
standing in huge drops on his brow, and locked 
the door—with the idea of keeping out something, 
he knew not what, which was making its way up 
the stairs. 





In the reaction following the excitement, the 
sleep which he had so long sought came upon him, 
deep, heavy, and stertorous, and held him in its 
grasp until he was aroused by the sharp clattering 
of the gate-bell. At the first instant of returning 
consciousness he gazed around him as though in 
doubt where he was; at the second, he knew all, 
and the thought at once flashed across him that 
Danby had been missed, and that the police were 
already at the gate. A moment’s reflection dis- 
pelled this fear, and when the bell rang again, 
after a glance at Anne to assure himself that she 
still slept, Studley descended the stairs, casting a 
hurried look into the dining-room, the door of 
which stood open, and crossing the garden, opened 
the gate. The early visitor was the servant-girl, 
who had come to ask after Miss Studley, and to 
say that her mother had some washing to do, but 
would be in attendance by noon. The captain 
informed the girl that Miss Studley had taken a 
sleeping-draught which had been sent by the 
chemist, and had slept quietly through the night, 
that noon would probably be quite soon enough 
for Mrs. Marks to assume her position as nurse, 
and that he would be glad if the girl would call at 
Dr. Blatherwick’s, and ask him to see Miss Studley 
as soon as possible. All this being settled, the 
girl took her leave, and the captain turned towards 
the house. 

‘« Half-past ten,’’ he said to himself, after con- 
sulting his watch. ‘‘ Blatherwick will have gone 
on his morning rounds and will not get the message 
until his return. That will give me plenty of time 
to have it all out with Anne before he comes here. 
She has slept very long, and—there could have 
been nothing in that draught which Heath brought 
in? No! I remember now, he tasted it himself 
to prove itsinnocence! Ifshe does not awake soon 
of her own accord, I must arouse her. It is most 
important to find out how much she really saw, 
and what she intends doing about it. Anyhow, 
we must clear out of this! I wish I had never 
seen the place ; I had a presentiment about it from 
the first. I recollect saying I thought it wasa 
damp, slimy, cut-throat kind of crib when I first 
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saw it, without any idea my words would have 
turned out socorrect! Heath over-ruled me then, 
as he does in everything, and I dare say he was 
right in saying that we should never find a quieter 
neighborhood, or one where—Let us hope the 
quiet won’t be broken for the next fewdays! that 
fellow’s cursed temper has upset the plans of 
months !”’ 

And the captain stamped his foot with rage and 
vexation as he remembered the money and the 
jewels which but twenty-four hours before were in 
his keeping, and which in the flurry and agitation 
consequent upon what had been done, he had suf- 
fered to be taken from him, and carried off. The 
captain had often had occasion to curse his want 
of nerve, but never previously. had it committed 
him so deeply. The fact of being an accessory in 
a crime of such magnitude, which had hitherto so 
seriously disturbed him, almost vanished from his 
mind, as he recollected the blind obedience with 
which he had assented to Heath’s proposition that 
the booty which had been acquired with so much 
trouble and danger, should be taken away to some 
locality, then unknown to him, and to which he 
would always have a difficulty in obtaining access. 

It was done, now, and could not be helped— 
that was his first consolation as he went up stairs 
again. 

All silent in the bedroom still; that draught 
must surely have been of extra power! No! as 
he stood by the side of the bed, Anne’s eyes opened 
slowly, and rested on him looking down at her. 

No nervousness, no start, not a quiver in her 
eyelids. A faint flush rose on her cheeks and 
throat, but died away as quickly as it had come. 
She lay there motionless, but awake, with her at- 
tentive eyes fixed upon her father. 

It was he who grew uneasy under that searching 
gaze. ‘* Awake at last, Anne !’’ he*said, bending 
over her; ‘‘ how do find yourself now? You’ve 
had a long sleep of it !’’ 

**T am quite well,’’ she replied, raising her 
head, and speaking inher usual calm voice ; ‘* have 
Islept long ?”’ 

‘*A great many hours, but not too many !’’ 
said the captain; ‘‘a good long sleep was necessary 
foryou, Anne! You've been ill—you know that ?”’ 

*“No! I did not know that, Ido not know it 
now! And yet,’ she continued, sinking her 
voice to a whisper, ‘* I know all that has happened, 
father! I remember everything !”’ 





As his ear caught these words, the captain, who 
was stooping over the bed, rose abruptly and 
closed the door. Then, returning to his former 
position, with an anxious expression on his face, 
which he strove in vain to conceal, and witha 
desperate but unsuccessful attempt to infuse a 
jaunty tone into his voice, he said, ‘‘I do not 
know that anything particular has happened, 
Anne! You really have been ill, and are possibly 
under the influence of the fever !’’ 

She raised herself on her elbow, and, leaning 
towards him, said ; in the same low tone, ‘‘ Was it 
under the influence of fever that I, standing at the 
window, saw Walter Danby stabbed to the heart 
by Mr. Heath, as you stood by? I saw that foul 
act committed, father; that base, treacherous, 
cowardly deed was done before my eyes! I re- 
member nothing further; I may have been ill, as 
you say, I have a dull numbing pain in my head 
still; I do not know what day it is, what length 
of time has elapsed since I fainted, but I do know 
that I saw murder done, and I thank God I am 
alive to avenge it!”’ 

‘* Hush, Anne!”’ cried the captain, holding up 
his hand in warning; “ for Heaven’s sake keep 
silence !’’ 





‘*For Heaven’s sake?’’ she repeated, shaking 
her head sadly; ‘do you invoke Heaven, after 
witnessing such a crime, without an attempt to 
prevent it?’’ 

‘¢ What was I to do?’’ said the captain, dog- 


gedly. ‘*I couldn’t I don’t know what 
you’re talking about,’”’ he muttered, suddenly 
changing his tactics ; ‘‘ the delirium hasn’t passed 
away yet, I fancy !”’ 

‘* Ah, father!’’ said Anne, stretching out her 
hands appealingly, ‘‘ why attempt to bewilder me 
any more ? If an angel were to come from Heaven 
to testify to the truth of what I saw, my own cer- 
tainty of having seen it would not be greater! 
Rather make such amends as you can for your 
cowardice 4g 

‘*My cowardice, Anne ?’’ interrupted the cap- 
tain. 

‘* Was it not cowardice? What else could it 
have been which prevented you from interposing 
between a man, bound hand and foot and unarmed, 
and his assassin ?”’ 

‘‘Tt was done in an instant, before I could in- 
terfere! I had no notion of what was coming,” 
muttered the captain, with his eyes on the ground. 


” 
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‘<Tt was done in an instant; but it was no less 
murder, base, treacherous, cowardly murder !’’ 
cried the girl, raising her voice. ‘* You had no 
notion of what was coming, you say; and I be- 
lieve you! Life can be little enough to me for 
the future; but I would pray to be taken at once, 
if I thought otherwise. But, then, all the more 
reason for you to join with me in denouncing the 
murderer.”’ 

‘What !’’ cried Studley, staggering 
aghast ; ‘‘do you think of doing that ?”’ 

‘¢ What else could be done?”’ said Anne, sitting 
upright in the bed, with her eyes wide open, and 
her hair streaming over her shoulders. ‘‘ Father, 
do you imagine, for an instant, that I could live 
with the knowledge that the man who murdered 
Walter Danby was unpunished? We have been 
together so little that you have no idea of my 
character, and take me probably for the quiet, 
long-suffering, little-saying person I have always 
seemed to you. Ifso, you could scarcely be more 
widely wrong.”’ 

‘‘ Have you thought what would happen, if you 
were to take sucha step as that you have just 
named ?”’ asked the captain, drawing « chair to 
the bedside and seating himself. 


back, 


‘«Mr. Heath would try to kill me, perhaps, as 


he killed Walter! But then, at least,’’ she said, 
with rising scorn, ‘‘ you would interfere! Not 
that I fear him!’’ she cried. ‘‘ If he is here, and 
dares to see me, I would tell him exactly what I 
have told you !”’ 

‘*There would be other consequences besides 
that which you have named,”’ said Studley, quietly. 
‘*Heath is not here, and you will never see him 
again—at least, I think not ?”’ 

**T will see him in the dock at the Berks As- 
sizes,’’ said Anne. with intense earnestness, ‘‘ and 
my evidence shall send him thence to execution.”’ 

‘*Then you will send your father at the same 
time,’’ said Studley, looking steadily at her. 
‘*You must be prepared’ for that, Anne !’’ 

‘* You, father? You had no hand in this foul 
deed, if you did not interfere in time to prevent 
it !’’ she said, in astonishment. 

**« An accessory before the fact’ is the technical 
term for a person in my position, and death is the 
inevitable penalty,’’ said the captain, deliberately. 
‘* You must be prepared for that result, so far as I 


am concerned, before you take any move in the 
matter.’’ 











‘But, father, I, who was the witness of the 
frightful scene—I, who saw it all, would tell them 
that you were innocent, and that he alone " 

‘Look here, Anne!’’ said Studley, suddenly 
bringing his hand down heavily on the bed; 
‘* There must be an end to this foolery !’’ 

She looked up at him in wonder, and saw that 
his brows were knitted and his teeth set. 

‘‘T have something to say to you,’’ he con- 
tinued ‘and now seems to me about the fittest 
time for saying it. You must have known it 
sooner or later ; and perhaps it is better that you 
should hear it from me, than from any other per- 
son, You say rightly that we have been thrown 
together very little; but that we have been kept 
apart was as much out of kindness to you as out 
of policy on my part. From the same mingled 
motives, I had arranged, as you know, that your 
being here should be but a temporary measure, 
and that our lives in future should be as distinct 
as they have been hitherto. What has happened 
has changed those plans, and what may become 
of either of us it is impossible tosay. But, in the 
humor in which I find you now, it is advisable 
that you should know that, in denouncing Heath, 
you denounce me, and that though it is perfectly 
true that I had no act or part in this crime, I am 
so bound up with him in others, as to be entirely 
at his mercy !”’ 

** You, father?’’ she murmured, falling back— 
** you, implicated in crime!”’ 

Anne’s horror at the revelation seemed to have 
no effect upon her father. There was a temporary 
resumption of his old jaunty manner as he said, 

‘*T have endeavored, not unsuccessfully, to 
keep the knowledge from you; but the fact is so, 
nevertheless.’? As he marked the freezing look 
of horror stealing over his daughter’s face, 
however, he changed histone. ‘It is true,’’ he 
said, doggedly, ‘‘ and has been true for years.” 

‘* Ah, father !’’ whispered Anne, ‘‘ you are say- 
ing this totry me? Iam weak, far weaker than 
I thought. Spare me, I implore you!’’ 

‘*T speak in order that you may spare me /’’ said 
Studley, with a kind of savage frankness... ‘‘ You 
have been brought up with the knowledge that 
you had a father, but with scarcely anything more. 
How I lived you were never told, for the best of 
reasons. No one knew but myself, and it did not 
suit meto take you into my confidence then, though 
it does now. I was recommended to leave the 
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army, and, following the principle adopted by the 
well-bred dog, I went before I was kicked out. 
There had been a great deal of gambling in the 
regiment, and I had been particularly lucky, so 
lucky as to give rise to unfavorable comments, 
and after an interview with the colonel, I thought 
it better to send in my papers. Your mother was 
alive then, and I soon found out she had dis- 
covered what had occurred; not that she ever 
mentioned it to me, but I felt certain of it. Other 
people, who had neither the same reason nor the 
same desire to keep it quiet, came to know it, and 
very soon I found that the world’s cold shoulder 
was turned towards me. If that had not been so 
just then, my whole life might have been differ- 
ent; for I was young at the time, and easily im- 
pressed, and your mother, without showing her 
hand in any way, did what she could to keep me 
straight. But when I found myself cut, right and 
left, my back was up, and I thought that if I had 
the name of being a swindler—ah! you may hang 
your head, and put up your hands to your ears, 
but that’s what they called me—I might as well 
have some of the profits. It’s not a nice story,”’ 
he continued, after a pause, ‘‘and there’s very 
little variety in it. Ithink I kept tolerably quiet 


until I lost your mother; but, after that, I grew 


reckless, and the more I was talked of the better I 
liked it. I was part-proprietor of a gambling-house 
in Paris, and another in Brussels, and was con- 
sidered by the foreign police to be the sharpest 
and cleverest Englishman they had ever met.”’ 

The captain’s voice had a kind of triumphant ring 
in it as he recounted his exploits, and he was 
apparently too much occupied in his reminiscences 
to notice that Anne had thrown herself prone 
upon the pillow, and that so much of her face as 
could be seen was burning with shame. 

‘Just about that time,’’ he continued, ‘‘I fell 
in with Heath, and I soon found that, whatever I 
may have thought of my own skill, I was not to 
be compared to him. I was the older man, but ina 
short time he acquired a complete ascendancy 
over me. For years I have been less his con- 
federate or accomplice than his slave, going here 
or there at his command, and doing everything he 
desired. It was at his instigation I took this 
cursed house ; it was by his advice I was going to 
send you out as a governess, in order that your 
presence here might not interfere with his plans.’’ 

‘¢ Would it be impossible to break these bonds ?”’ 
asked Anne, without raising her face. 





‘* Wholly impossible, and now more impossible 
than ever!’’ said Studley. ‘‘I would have liked 
to free myself years ago, but I could hit upon no 
plan. I am bound to that man, body and soul, 
for life. I must fall when he falls! Do you now, 
in the full knowledge of that fact, propose to de- 
nounce him as a murderer ?’’ 

There was a pause of some minutes. 
Anne said, in a broken voice, 

‘No, father, after what you have said, I sup- 
pose I must forego my vengeance. Mr. Heath is 
quite safe, so far as I am concerned.”’ 

‘You speak with remarkable prudence and 
discretion, Anne!’’ said the captain, bending 
forward, and laying his hands on his daughter’s 
head. 

‘¢ Don’t touch me!”’ she cried, shrinking aside. 
‘¢J—I did not mean that, but—I am still weak 
and nervous. What you have told me now has 
completely stunned me. I knew—I could guess— 
that your life had been unsettled, but I had no 
idea that it had been criminal. What my future 
existence will be, with that knowledge upon me, 
I cannot imagine.”’ 

‘*T intended to have kept it from you.’’ said 
Studley, ‘and I should not have told you now, 
if I had not been obliged. But when you talked 
of denouncing Heath it was time for me to speak, 
for our interests are so bound up together, that 
where one goes the other must go too. I don’t 
wonder at your horror at what he has done; I felt 
the same, and I would have prevented him had it 
been possible. But it was not possible, and what 
we have got to do now is to make the best of it.’’ 

‘*What you order me to do will be done,”’ said 
Anne; ‘‘only one thing I implore you. Keep that 
man out of my sight !”’ 

‘¢ You shan’t see him, my dear !’’ said Studley, 
reassuringly; ‘‘he has gone away, and will be 
away some time ; and as to my ‘ orders,’ they can 
very easily be obeyed. Jane has gone home. I 
told her you had fever, and she was afraid to stop; 
but her mother will be coming here presently, and 
to her and the doctor, whom I also expect, you 
must play the part of an invalid. You under- 
stand ?”’ 

‘* Perfectly,’’ said Anne. ‘‘ My life hencefor- 
ward is to be one course of deception, and the 
part is easily undertaken.”’ 

** Your looks couldn’t be better—I mean better 
for our purpose,’’ said the captain, examining her 
with a critical eye. ‘‘ Pale, languid, and distraite, 
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exactly the effect that is required. I need not 
warn you not to talk much, for you’re always 
silent and reserved, and when they ask you ques- 
tions give general answers—head hot, sense of 
languor, depression, you know the sort of thing!’’ 

‘IT know it well enough,’’ said Anne, with a 
shudder; ‘‘ there will be but little need of decep- 
tion so far.’’ 

‘‘There’s a ring,’’ said the captain; ‘‘ the 
nurse, no doubt! Now just one final word. Don’t 
let her leave your room on any pretext. It is most 
essential that she should not go prying about the 
house, as such women generally do. I shall be 
down stairs and shall probably hear her if she 
attempts to come down, but you must prevent her 
in the first instance. The bell again! Don’t 
forget what I have just said !’’ 

But little skill would have been required to 
deceive the nurse, a kindly, motherly woman, who 
called Anne ‘‘my dear,’’ and whose principal 
idea of fulfilling her functions was to manufacture 
avery raspy and gritty kind of gruel, and to go 
to sleep. Her power of compelling slumber under 
difficulties was truly marvelous, and even when her 
energies seemed to be absorbed in gruel-making, 
she would pause in the act of stirring, and drop 
gently off, spoon in hand. Her daughter had 
spoken to her of Anne’s kindness and sweet nature, 
and the old woman was, when awake,.as tender 
with her patient as if she had been her child. 
And Anne, in her state of agitation and wretched- 
ness, found inexpressible comfort in looking at 
the calm old wrinkled face with its decorous sur- 
rounding of snow-white hair, and in listening to 
the tones of the pleasant homely voice. 

Later in the day came Dr. Blatherwick, in his 
green gig, with the wall-eyed white horse, so well 
known for twenty miles around. A rotund, rubi- 
cund little man, Dr. Blatherwick, always, when 
on professional visits, dressed in solemn black, 
with a bunch of gold seals hanging just beneath 
his waistcoat, as the only relief to his sombre ap- 
pearance ; but much given, when off duty, to the 
wearing of a pot-hat and an old suit of dittoes, and 
sitting in a punt in the middle of the river, at- 
tended by his factotum. Dr. Blatherwick had an 
idea that the treatment of lunacy was his forte, 
‘and he had persuaded the friends of a poor harm- 
less creature to yield him up asa patient. The 
little doctor believed implicitly in ‘‘ the power of 
the eye,’’ and declared that by that power he had 





completely tamed the poor wretch who was so 
constantly subjected to it ; the fact being that the 
lunatic was a mild being, whom nothing but the 
insults of the rude street boys, who put out their 
tongues at him, and pulled his coat when he took 
his walks abroad, could arouse out of mental torpor. 
Even on his other patients the doctor was in the 
habit of trying his power, declaiing that he could 
arrive at an accurate diagnosis with a single glance. 
‘*Hal!l’’ he exclaimed, laying his head on one 
side like a bird, and looking at Anne. ‘‘ Skin dry, 
cheeks drawn, eyes suffused, lips set in fever! 
Quality not pronounced, able to tell next visit.’’ 

‘* You find it fever, as I mentioned I thought, 
doctor,’’ said Studley. ‘‘ She must be kept quiet, 
I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Perfect quiet, rest, barley-water, dry toast, 
medicine which I will send her! What should Isay 
the cause ? Impossible tosay. Only just come home, 
has she! Where from—Hampstead? Explained 
at once—sudden change from dry air to moist air, 
from bracing to relaxing—quite enough to cause 
this illness. No danger, nothing to alarm yourself 
about, see her to-morrow. Good day, captain ! 
hope you’ll give us another reading this winter— 
shall never forget ‘Charged the Six Hundred’— 
capital ! excellent !’’ and the little doctor hurried 
off in the hope of getting an hour or two’s fishing 
that afternoon. 

The captain busied himself in the lower part of 
the house until the evening. He went through a 
vast accumulation of papers, with a great deal of 
care, burning and destroying many of them. He 
looked through his guns and fishing tackle, greased 
his fishing boots, passed in review his sticks and 
whips, and generally ‘‘ tidied up’’ his den. His 
occupation did not take him into the dining-room ; 
indeed, he very carefully eschewed that depart- 
ment, eating the steak which he broiled for him- 
self in the kitchen where it was cooked. The 
dining-room door was closed when the doctor 
paid his second visit—he had had capital sport in 
the punt, and looked around in his fishing-clothes— 
and when he put his hand on the handle, and pre- 
pared to go in to write a prescription, Captain 
Studley deftly shunted him into the den, where, 
as he said, pens and ink were handy. The doctor 
found his patient much in the same state, declined 
to specify the exact kind of fever, but rejected the 
captain’s suggestion of ‘‘intermittent’’ with the 
greatest scorn. 








When he had seen the doctor out, and locked 
the garden gate behind him, the captain made his 
way to his daughter’s room, and intimated his in- 
tention of relieving the nurse from any further at- 
tendance that night. The old woman expressed 
her perfect willingness to sit up, but the captain 
was peremptory, telling her that if the illness 
lasted, all her strength would be needed, and in- 
sisting on her retiring to the room until lately 
occupied by her daughter, which was at the other 
end of the house. 

As the sound of her retreating footsteps died 
away the captain drew his chair to the bedside, 
and said in a low voice— 

‘¢ You're doing it very well, my dear, very well, 
indeed ; but to-morrow you must be worse. I’ve 
been thinking it will probably be necessary for us 
to keep up this fiction for some days, and in order 
that we may do so, you must be decidedly worse 
to-morrow, please. A little more restlessness 
would be effective, I think, and perhaps now and 
then a touch of delirium. It is a great comfort to 
think that in your doctor and nurse you have two 
worthy but perfectly idiotic people, who could 
be fooled by a far less skiilful person than your- 
self.’’ 

‘* T will do what you wish.’’ said Anne, ‘‘ though 
you have no idea of the difficulty! As I lie here, 
my whole brain is on fire! All that 1 have seen, 
all that you have told me, all that I dread in the 
future, occupies my mind! Sometimes I feel that 
I can contain myself no longer, and that if I do 
not speak I shall go mad! _ Father, will you not 
help me in this strait! Think of what I have to 
bear, and have some mercy on me!”’ 

‘* Hush, Anne! a little lower! these old women 
sometimes have horribly quick ears !’’ said the cap- 
tain, raising his hand. ‘‘I-don’t see what could 
be done, or how I could help you!” 

‘* By taking me away from this dreadful place, far 
away and at once,’’ said she, raising herself in the 
bed, and speaking with earnest rapidity. ‘‘ Let us 
go, you and I, far away to some place where we 
shall be out of the reach of that man, and where 
we might have more chance of forgetting him, and 
his dreadful associations! Father, will you do 
that for me, will you take me away ?”’ 

‘Well, I could not say for certain, without a 
good deal of consideration, Anne,’’ said the cap- 
tain, after a pause. ‘* There is no _ particular 
reason why we should stop here, and I should be 
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certainly glad to get away from Heath—for a time 
at least.’’ 

‘* Forever, father! Your most earnest wish must 
be to have done with him forever !”’ said Anne, 
sinking back. 

‘*Well, perhaps you’re right, Anne, and I’ll 
certainly think of what you’ve said. Try and get 
to sleep now, my dear; you’ve had a long and a 
very anxious day !”’ 

‘Quite impossible,” the captain muttered to 
himself, when he hacl made sure Anne had yielded 
to the fatigue, and was in her first sleep. ‘‘No 
moving from here for me! Supposing Danby to 
have been missed, and tracéd, even a portion of 
the way, to this house, if suspicion and detection 
are to be averted, it can only be done by my re- 
maining on the spot !’’ 

CHAPTER IX. ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT. 

For two whole days the little household at Lod- 
donford remained in much the same state, the only 
difference being that Anne Studley’s simulated 
illness began to assume somewhat of a real charac- 
ter ; the frightful mental pressure under which she 
was laboring had its effect, and symptoms of fever, 
of a mild type indeed, but sufficient to cause the 
keenest anxiety to her father, made their appear- 
ance. The captain’s watch was unduly prolonged, 
and, even when relieved by the nurse, he could 
not make up his mind to take his proper allowance 
of rest, but was constantly flitting to and fro be- 
tween the sick chamber and his own, nervously 
watching the invalid’s state and inquiring as to 
her progress, in the fear lest some unguarded word 
should have escaped her lips. In the worst phases 
of her illness, however, Anne managed to main- 
tain her self-control,.and neither Dr. Blatherwick, 
who visited her twice daily, and who was really 
anxious about her, or the nurse, heard anything 
that might not be reasonably expected from a 
patient in her condition. 

The captain, moreover, had another source of 
perturbation. Shut up in the cottage, which he 
dared not leave, he was absolutely ignorant of all 
that was passing in the outer world. He knew 
nothing of Heath’s movements, nor could he learn 
that any inquiry had been made concerning the 
disappearance of Walter Danby; though, from 
the absence of any intelligence in the newspapers, 
he concluded that such had not been the case. 

On the third morning the postman brought him 
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a letter, written on blue quarto-paper, and ad- 
dressed in a round, clerk-like hand. The captain 
opened it nervously, and hastily ran his eye over 
its contents. ‘They were as follows: 


‘* Middleham’s Bank, Wednesday. 

‘¢ DEAR Sik,—On my return from a short trip 
to Paris, whither I was called two days since on 
important business connected with this establish- 
ment, I discovered, to my surprise and regret, that 


Mr. Walter Danby, one of the clerks employed in | 


the bank, who was absent from his duties, as it 


was imagined on the score of illness, on the day of | 


my departure, has not yet returned. Inquiry made 
at Mr. Danby’s lodgings has elicited the fact that 
he went out from there on Sunday last and has not 
been seen since; and, as Mr. Danby’s previous 
conduct was of a nature to render any suspicion of 
voluntary irregularity unreasonable and uncalled- 
for, I am, I confess, beginning to take alarm at 
his prolonged absence. As I am aware that there 
was some slight acquaintance between you and Mr. 
Danby, I venture to ask whether you can assist us 
in the investigation, which it has been considered 
necessary to institute by means of the police. 


at the bank on Friday next, between the hours of 
ten and three, when I will make you acquainted 
with the steps which have been taken in the mat- 
ter. lam, dear sir, obediently yours, 

‘*GEORGE HEATH.’’ 


This letter was written in the same clerk-like 
hand as that of the address, but the signature was 
Heath’s own. 

When the captain had read it through he laid 
it down with a great sigh of relief. ‘‘So far so 
good,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ What a clever fellow it 
is! 
clerk, taken off by a copying machine and entered 


in the books of the bank, and yet it conveys to me | 


exactly the information for which I was so longing, 
that, up to this point, all is safe. 
fectly well that I do not mean to leave this place 
for an instant, nor would it suit his purpose that I 
should, but I must tell him that in the business- 
like style which he has adopted to me.” 

Then the captain carried the letter from the 
garden, where he had been reading it, into his 
den, and wrote the following reply : 


‘* Loddonford, Thursday. 
**Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of 
yesterday’s date which has caused me very great 
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| surprise and alarm, Mr. Danby being, as you sur- 
mise, a young acquaintance of mine, for whom I 
| 


entertain a sincere regard. Willing as I should 
be to aid you in your investigation to the best of 
my power, I regret to state that owing to the 
severe illness of my daughter, Miss Studley, upon 
whom I am in constant attendance, it is impossi- 
ble for me to quit this house, even for an hour. 
If, therefore, it is thought desirable to see me, I 
would suggest that you or your representative 
should call upon me here, where I am certain to 
be found at any hour; although I must add that 
I am not likely to be able to throw any light on 
what you rightly characterize as Mr. Danby’s mys- 
terious disappearance, not having seen or heard 
anything of him for a period of three weeks. I 
am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
‘* EDWARD STUDLEY.”’ 

** And now,’’ said the captain, as he folded the 
letter, and laid it out for despatch for the post by 
the next tradesman’s boy who should call at the 
house, ‘‘ now to prepare for the visit.’’ 

At twelve o’clock the next'day a sharp ring of 





If | 
this be possible, I shall be obliged by your calling | 


This is a regular official letter written by a | 


He knows per- | 


the bell was answered by the captain in person. 
On opening the garden-gate he found himself con- 
fronted by Heath and a wiry-built man of middle 
height, with cold blue eyes and close-shaved face, 
in appearance and dress—a cut-away pepper-and-salt 
coat, tight trowsers, undeniable boots, and a pot- 
hat—something like a professional horse-trainer. 
‘*Ah, Mr. Heath, glad to see you,’’ said the 
captain, with an assumption of pleasant astonish- 
ment, shaking hands with his friend. ‘‘ You see 
I am obliged to act as my own porter, and in fact, 
butler, housemaid, and everything else ; for directly 
the servant learned it was fever with which my 
poor daughter had been attacked, she refused to 
remain in the place, and, with the exception of 
| ‘the nurse, I am alone here.”’ 
‘* | was extremely sorry to read in your letter of 
| Miss Studley’s illness,’’ said Heath, speaking in 
an unexcited and business-like tone, in strict con- 
| trast to the captain’s flippancy. ‘‘I trust that she 
may be considered progressing. Under any other 
circumstances I would have endeavored to spare 
| you this visit, but the matter on which I wrote you 
naturally assumes, day by day, a more serious and 
alarming shape, and it is necessary that the investi- 
gation which has been commenced should be car- 
| ried through without delay. This,’’ indicating his 
| companion, ‘‘is Sergeant Francis, of Scotland 
Yard.” 
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‘‘Delighted to see the sergeant,’’ said Studley, in 
acknowledgment of the deétective’s bow. ‘‘ Please 
to walk in, both of you. Quite a fine morning 
after the mist and fogs which we have had lately, 
at least in this part of the world. The river, Mr. 
Heath, is a delightful place in summer, but in win- 
ter I confess I prefer London or Paris.’’ 

‘*Quite a wilderness of a place you have got 
here, sir,’’ said the officer, with a glance around, 
which took in the garden and included the pond. 
‘* Your gardener must have taken fright along with 
the other servants, I suppose.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the captain, after a passing shudder, 
which he explained by declaring that the air was 
still chill; ‘‘no,’’ he said, as he preceded them 
towards the house, ‘‘the house is not mine; 
merely a furnished residence, which I anticipated 
leaving before this, and should have left but for 
Miss Studley’s illness. This way, if you please,’’ 
he continued, opening the door of his den; ‘* this 
is my little snuggery, where we shall find pens and 
ink, or anything that we may require. May I, 
before proceeding to business, offer you a glass of 
sherry, Mr. Heath? No! Will you take one, 


sergeant, or a nip of something stronger—it is all 


handy here in this cellarette ?”’ 

When the officer had declined present refresh- 
ment, Mr. Heath commenced the conversation. 
‘* After the statement in your letter, Captain 
Studley,’’ he said, ‘‘ Ishould scarcely myself have 
thought it worth while to trouble you with this 
visit, but Sergeant Francis was of a different opin- 
ion. It is better that he should speak for himself.’’ 

‘*In the matter of the disappearance of Mr. Walter 
Danby, sir,’’ said the sergeant, referring toa note- 
book which he produced, and addressing the cap- 
tain, ‘* I understand from Mr. Heath, the manager 
of the bank, now present, that you cannot throw 
any light upon the subject, it being a period of 
three weeks since you saw the missing gentle- 
man ?”’ 

‘* Quite correct,’’ said the captain with a con- 
firmatory nod. 

‘* But,”’ continued the sergeant, ‘ the reason of 
my visit to this house will be plain when I tell 
you that, from information I have received, I have 
reason to think that Miss Studley might be able 
to give some later news of Mr. Danby’s move- 
ments than you could.’’ 

“What !’’ cried the captain, apparently in pro- 


found astonishment, ‘ Miss Studley,—my daugh- 
ter ?”” 





‘* Miss Studley, certainly,’’ said the detective, 
‘*and your daughter, sir, I presume ?”’ 

‘*Will you be good enough to give me your 
reason for this conjecture, sergeant ?’’ said the 
captain, sternly. ‘‘ Such a supposition strikes me 
as extremely absurd, for, so far as I know, my 
daughter had no more than a mere passing ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Danby, founded on the few 
occasions when he has been a visitor at this 
house.”’ 

‘* You are wrong there, sir, so far as I am able 
to judge,’’ said the sergeant. ‘* My inquiries,’’ 
he continued, referring to his note-book, ‘‘ lead 
me to believe that the acquaintance between Miss 
Studley and Mr. Danby was first formed at Cha- 
pone House, Hampstead, boarding-school for 
young ladies, kept by the Misses Griggs.’’ 

‘You amaze me,’’ said the captain. 
no idea of this.’’ 

‘* Nor of what is to follow, I suppose, sir ?’’ said 
the sergeant; ‘‘ which next is documentary evi- 
dence to the effect that Mr. Danby and Miss 
Studley were lovers, and that she expected to see 
him at or about the date of his disappearance.”’ 

‘* What !’’ cried the captain, starting to his feet 
in well-feigned wrath. ‘It is to be hoped, for 
your sake, officer, that you have warrant for what 
you are saying, or it will be worse for you. Where, 
pray, did you get this precious information ?”’ 

‘‘It was put together, sir,” said the sergeant, 
without the smallest sign of annoyance, ‘‘ piece by 
piece, from some papers which I found in the 
drawer of a writing-table in Mr. Danby’s lodging. 
The first rough draft of a letter I made it out to 
be, with plenty of blots and scratchings out, but 
still legible enough to show what I say. Being a 
draft, there was no address to it, of course, but on 
the blotting-pad in the same drawer, there was an 
address which had been taken off the ink while 
wet, and which, held up to the light, read, quite 
plainly, ‘Miss Studley, Loddonford, Berks.’ 
That’s my case at present, captain,’’ continued 
the detective, drawing himself up stiffly. ‘‘ I don’t 
pretend it’s complete, but it is enough to give 
color to what I say; and I am not in the habit of 
speaking without warrant, as you can find out by 
inquiry at the Home Office.”’ 

The man was evidently offended. Heath knit 
his brows, and the captain saw that he had over- 
done his displeasure. 

‘¢ What do vou propose doing ?’’ he asked, in a 


much milder tone. 


“T had 
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‘*My wish would be, sir,’’ said the sergeant, 
‘to see Miss Studley and ask her a few questions, 
telling her at the same time that she was not bound 
to commit herself, and that whatever she said-———’’ 

“‘Yes, yes; we know all about that,’’ inter- 
rupted Heath. ‘‘The point is, can Miss Studley 
be seen ?” 

‘« At present, most decidedly not,’’ said the 
captain ; ‘‘at least, not on my responsibility. The 
doctor makes his first visit at noon, and I thought 
it was he when you rang the bell. If he chooses to 
authorize an interview with his patient, I, of course, 
shall make no objection, but my belief is that, in 
my daughter’s present condition, it would be quite 
impossible to question her upon any subject what- 
ever, more especially one which might be supposed 
to agitate her by giving her information of Mr. 
Danby’s disappearance—a fact which, if the ser- 
geant is right in his supposition about this letter, 
it would be absolutely necessary to conceal from 
her.”’ 

‘*T was afraid, from your account of Miss Stud- 
ley,’’ said Heath, ‘‘ that she would scarcely be in 
a condition to——’’ 

‘There is Dr. Blatherwick,’’ interrupted the 
captain, as a sharp ring at the bell made itself 
heard through the house. ‘It will be better, I 
think, that I should not see him alone, as there 
must be no semblance of collusion in this matter ; 
so, sergeant, I will ask you to be good enough to 
step down and open the gate.”’ 

When the police officer had disappeared Studley 
turned eagerly to Heath; but the latter held up 
his hand in warning, and, merely whispering, 
‘Everything going right, all depends on to-day,’’ 
turned to the window and remained looking out 
there, until the doctor, followed by the sergeant, 
entered the room. 

** Will you be good enough, Dr. Blatherwick, 
to see your patient, and then give us five minutes’ 
conversation here ?’’ said the captain. ‘‘ Your 
opinion is required on a very important matter.” 

Until the doctor’s return, dead silence reigned 
amongst the three: Heath retired to his position 
at the window ; the sergeant took up an illustrated 
newspaper, lying on the table; and the host 
busied himself in mending the fire. 

‘* Well, what news, doctor?’’ he cried, as the 
little man bustled into the room. 

‘In much the same condition as last night, 
captain,’’ said the doctor; ‘‘ highly nervous and 
Voi. IV.—24 





excited state—fever approaching crisis; better 
able to say something definite within the next 
forty-eight hours.”’ 

‘**T will ask you, Dr. Blatherwick, in the pre- 
sence of these gentlemen,’’ said the captain, speak- 
ing deliberately, ‘‘to give me your professional 
opinion, whether Miss Studley is in a condition to 
answer rationally certain questions as to matters 
of fact ?”’ 

** Most decidedly not, my dear sir,’’ said the 
doctor, emphatically. ‘‘If any such attempt were 
made, I should wash my hands of all responsi- 
bility. In Miss Studley’s present state the slightest 
disturbance might be fatal to her reason, or even 
to her life.’’ 

‘* That is yourdecided opinion, doctor?’’ asked 
Heath. 

‘* My decided opinion,’’ said the doctor ; ‘‘ and 
one which, I am sure, would be endorsed by any 
member of the College of Surgeons or licentiate 
of the Apothecaries’ Company. Nothing more 
to ask me? Then, good day. I shall look in this 
afternoon, captain, at my usual time.’’ 

‘* T was right, you see,’’ said Studley, turning to 
the detective, when Dr. Blatherwick had gone. 
“TI felt convinced that any attempt to arouse the 
patient in her present condition would be worse 
than dangerous. I regret this very much. As an 
old servant of her Majesty, my desire is to afford 
every facility for the pursuance of inquiries like 
these ; but Providence is stronger than the law, ser- 
geant, and, in this instance, Providence has inter- 
posed.”’ 

** All correct, sir,’’ said the sergeant, rising 
from his seat ; ‘‘ you could not do more than you 
have done, and the doctor’s evidence is, as one 
may say, conclusive. When the young lady gets 
better, as I hope and trust she may, you would not 
mind, perhaps, dropping me a line to Scotland 
Yard, and letting me come down and see her ?”’ 

‘By all means,’’ said the captain, warmly. 
‘* Directly the doctor gives his permission, I will 
write to you. And now, sergeant,’’ he added, 
going to the cellarette and producing therefrom a 
bottle, a wine-glass, and a biscuit tin, ‘‘ just one 
toothful of very old whisky, which I get from a 
friend in Ireland, and a rusk, to bring out the 
flavor.”’ 

‘* Will you be going back with me, sir?’’ asked 
the sergeant, as he disposed of these delicacies, 
turning to Heath. 
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‘«T hope not,”’ interposed the captain. ‘‘I hope 
you will be persuaded to stay and take.a bit of 
early dinner with me. It would be a charity; 
upon my life, it would. For the last few days I 
have had nothing to look at but my poor sick 
child and the old nurse, and not a soul tospeak to. 
I am nearly moped to death, I am, indeed.”’ 

‘¢ I think I must stay with the captain, Francis, 
under these sad circumstances,’’ said Heath, with 
asmile. ‘1 suppose, until Miss Studley is conva- 
lescent, we can do no more? But, just turn the 
subject over in your mind, and come and see me 
at the bank to morrow.’”’ 

When the captain returned from seeing the de- 
tective to the gate, which he carefully locked 
behind him, he found Heath seated in a chair 
before the fire, buried in thought, with his chin 
resting on his breast. 

‘* Well!’ exclaimed Studley, ‘‘ that part of the 
play isover ; and we are now able to speak with- 
out the chance of being overheard. What do you 
think of the position of affairs ?’’ 

‘‘It is impossibie for me to say until I have 
seen that letter which Francis spoke of,’’ said 
Heath. ‘‘ By its contents our whole future course 
of action must be guided.’’ 

‘It struck me so, too, at the time he mentioned 
it,’’ said the captain ; ‘‘ but how to find out what 
was in it?”’ 

‘¢If Francis was right in his description of it— 
if it was, in fact, a love-letter—there is every 
chance that your daughter has preserved it some- 
where; girls keep such things until they know 
better. She has a desk, I suppose, or writing- 
table, or something of the sort ?”’ 

‘She has a desk,”’ said Studley, ‘‘ which is now 
in her room. I can easily fetch it without her ob- 
serving me.’”’ 

‘¢ Do so,’’ said Heath; ‘* you may depend upon 
it we shall find the letter there.’’ 

He was right. When thecaptain returned with 
the desk, reporting that his daughter was asleep, 
the lock, which was a common one, was easily 
forced by an application of Heath’s strong-bladed 
knife, and poor Walter Danby’s letter was the 
first object that met their view. Heath took it 
out and perused it eagerly, and then handed it to 
his companion. 

“The detective is cleverer than I imagined 
him to be,” said he, with a grave face and a ner- 
vous twitching of his hands. ‘‘ This is evidently 





the letter, the blotted draft of which he found at 
Danby’s lodgings, and there is enough in it to 
hang us both !’’ 

‘* What !’’ cried the captain, bending forward 
with wild eager eyes and working lips, ‘‘ where ?’’ 

‘Read this paragraph,’’ said Heath, placing 
his finger upon it. 

**T hope to have your answer from your own 
lips. I am coming to Loddonford to see Captain 
Studley, by appointment, at three, on Sunday. I 
shall not be long with him, and I happen to know 
he will be busy all day. Will you give me five 
minutes, when I come away from him ?—five 
minutes, in which I may learn the whole of my 
future career ?’’ 

When Studley raised his eyes from the paper, 
his face was deathly white, and his voice shook as 
he said; ‘‘ You are right, by ! There is 
death in that, but—but we can destroy the letter.’’ 

‘* The letter can be destroyed, but the fact re- 
mains,’’ said Heath, scornfully. ‘‘ They have 
gained some suspicion of that fact from the blotted 
draft, in which, however, there must have been 
some omission or illegibility, or their suspicion 
would have become a certainty. So much for the 


letter itself,’’ he added, throwing it into the 
flames, which speedily consumed it ; ‘‘ but I know 
the way these fellows work. Francis will go back 
to that draft and pore over it, and hammer away 


at it night and day. If he deciphers any more, if 
his suspicions be again—ever so slightly—directed 
towards the truth, they will insist upon putting 
your daughter into the witness-box.”’ 

‘‘My daughter Anne!’’ cried the captain, in 
terror. 

‘You have not two daughters, that you need 
ask the question, have you ?”’ said Heath, savagely ; 
‘¢ at all events, only one is mixed up in this mat- 
ter. They would insist upon her evidence. What 
would be the result of that you can judge.’’ 

‘¢ She—she would do her utmost to screen us,”’ 
stammered Studley, conscious of the lie sticking 
in his throat. 

‘¢ Would she ?’’ said Heath, looking at him. 
‘¢T have my doubts as to that. But even suppose 
she were willing, for your sake, to suppress the 
truth, how would she fare, do you think, under 
cross-examination ?”’ 

“* She is a clever girl,’’ said the captain, ‘‘ and 
I do not doubt that a 

“« Clever !’’ said Heath, contemptuously, ‘‘ She 
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has, I believe, the usual accomplishments, and 
more than the usual amount of common sense, but 
what would this avail her if she were in the grasp 
of Badger, Q. C., or even of Netherton Whiffle ? 
They would make her contradict herself and com- 
mit herself at every sentence, and when she left 
the box our ruin would have been accomplished.’’ 
-««Tt is a desperate case,”’ muttered the captain, 
mocdily. ‘‘ Is there no way out of it?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ cried Heath after a moment’s pause, 
bringing his hand heavily down upon the table, 
‘there is one way out ofit,and onlyone. Desperate 
cases need desperate remedies, and this is one 
which could only be taken as a last resource. If 
your daughter gives evidence against me I am iost. 
It must be my business to .put it out of her power 
to give such evidence.” 


‘* What !’’ cried the captain, starting up, with | 


renewed horror in his face, ‘‘ do you dare to sug- 
gest-——”’ 

“€ Sit down, fool,’’ said Heath, angrily pushing 
him back into the chair. ‘Do you think I am 
like a wild beast, insatiable for blood. My propo- 
sition is not what you imagine, though as effective, 
and less dangerous. Before these detectives hit 
upon the trail, your daughter must be my wife !’’ 

‘Your wife ?’’ cried the captain ; ‘‘ Anne your 
wife? Even if such a thing were possible, I fail to 
see how it would help us.” 

‘*It is possible, and it must be,’”’ said Heath, 
coldly. ‘* Your acquaintance with the law is 
limited, or you would know that the performance 
of such a ceremony would completely take the 
wind out of the detective’s sails, inasmuch as the 
wife of an accused person is not a competent per- 
son to be examined for the prosecution or the 
defence. They might call her as much as they 
like, but she could not be examined against me, 
her husband, and without her testimony their 
proof would fail.’’ 

But the captain still shook his head. ‘I have 
no doubt that you are right as to the law,’’ he 
said, ** but she would never consent to it—it never 
could be !’ 


‘« She must consent to it, and it shall be,’’ said 

Heath, quietly. ‘‘It is the one sole chance of my 
safety, and I am not going to throw it away. 
Your daughter must become my wife, and at once, 
mind. I am speaking for myself now, and not for 
you. It would be perfectly easy for you to hang 
me, and save yourself from any further punishment 
than penal servitude, by permitting your daughter 
to give her evidence, but though that might, as a 
last desperate resource, be your game, it would 
not, either first or last, be mine. When that girl 
is once my wife her lips are sealed forever, and 
come what may, it is out of her power and yours 
todo me any detriment. Therefore, there is no 
choice or deliberation about it; the thing must 
| be, and you must take immediate steps to bring it 
| about.” 
| She will not consent, she will die first,’’ 
| the captain. 
, Oh no, she won’t,’’ said Heath, calmly. 
| « She may say so, but she won’tdo it. You must 
let her know that your own safety depends on her 
consenting quietly and quickly. There is noth- 
ing more natural than that an engagement should 
| have for some time existed between your daughter 
| and her father’s friend ; such an engagement in- 
deed would best account for our intimate associa- 
tion, and would in itself be a safeguard against 
suspicion.” 

‘¢But to bind her for life to you, whose cha- 
racter she knows, whom she saw under such terrible 
circumstances! How can she ever be reconciled 
to such a fate ?”’ 

‘¢That,’’ said Heath, ‘‘is your business, and 
with it I shall not interfere. You may make any 
terms you please with her, only let it be understood 
that I marry her simply as a safeguard for myself, 
that I have not the slightest feeling of liking for 
her, and that she may be as free of me as she likes 
when once the danger is tided over and appear- 
ances are saved, but my wife by this day fortnight 
she must make up her mind to be!’’ 

He took up his hat as he spoke, and, with a nod 
to his companion, left the room and the house. 
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Translated from the German, for PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY, 


By Mrs. ADELHEID SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


Moser, who had watched him closely, explained 
his visible emotion as signs of guilt. ‘‘ Do you 
know that Lindenheim is shot ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢T have heard it this morning in town. ”’ 

‘« This morning, only ?”’ 

‘‘ The body was only found this morning.”’ 

‘‘ Where were you yesterday afternoon?’’ in- 
quired the magistrate further. 

‘* Here in the forest.’’ 

‘‘It is strange that you still remain here, 
although you are no longer steward. Why do 
you not go into the town ?”’ 

** I was there this morning.’’ 

‘*Do you knowwhere Lindenheim’s body has 
been found ?’’ 

‘* The place has been described to me.’’ 

‘* You and Lindenheim were enemies ?’’ 

‘* Yes.”" 

“© Why ?”’ 

‘« He has insulted me repeatedly.”’ 

‘* Without cause ?’’ 

‘«T never gave him the first reason.’’ 

‘You met him yesterday here in the forest ?’’ 

‘* No.” 

** Do not deny it,’’ cried Moser, regarding him 
sharply; ‘I know it.”’ 

‘* You cannot know it,’’ Carl replied, calmly ; 
‘* because such is not the case.’’ 

‘*If I should bring you a witness?”’ 

‘*T shall await it.’’ 

‘*You were yesterday at the place where Linden- 
heim’s body was found.’’ 

These words startled him. ‘‘How can Moser 
know that? Is it only a trap to catch me?’’ he 
asked himself. ‘‘ I must be careful.’’ 

‘*T was not there,”’ he replied, firmly. 

‘**You were there. I shall even tell you more. 
You stood there some time under a tree, which is 
about ten steps from the place on which the body 
was found.’’ 

Involuntarily Carl recoiled. ‘‘ How can he 
know that ?’’ he pondered. He had thought him- 
self the only witness ; was there another ? 
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I have not stood there,’’ he replied, but his 
voice sounded less firm. 

‘*If you wished to deny facts you should not 
have left such convincing proofs. The print of 
your boots, of which I have taken an accurate 
measure, showed plainly upon the soft clay upon 
which you stood.”’ 

Carl breathed freer. ‘‘Then there was no other 
witness,’’ he thought, and again repeated: ‘I 
have not been there.”’ 

‘* Had you a gun with you?’’ continued Moser. 

“ie.” 

** You met Hofrath Kurtz?’ 

“Ts. 

‘* You were greatly excited, and walked fast ?’’ 

‘* Neither.”’ 

** Why did you turn into a side path as soon as 
you perceived Kurtz?”’ 

‘* Because I did not care to meet him.”’ 

‘Why not ?”’ 

Carl hesitated, and the magistrate repeated his 
question. : 

‘* Because that man has wronged me so greatly 
in former years that I hated to see him—feared to 
meet him, lest passion should get the upper hand 
of my reason.’’ 

‘* But yesterday you had, besides these reasons, 
yet another one.”’ 

** No.” 

‘¢ How did the blood come on your hand ?”’ 

‘* Blood ?’”’ Carl repeated, astonished, not un- 
derstanding the meaning of Moser’s question. 

*¢ Yes, blood.”’ 

‘¢ There was no blood upon my hand.”’ 

‘« There was, though,’’ cried Moser. ‘‘You may 

deny all other charges, but this fact cannot be 
denied, for I have a witness.’’ 
- «But it is not true; and if Hofrath Kurtz said 
so, then he spokea lie. As he met me there, I ap- 
peared here in this house. I sat the whole evening 
here. Ask Huber whether he noticed any blood 
on my hand?’’ Only now it dawned upon him 
that he was supposed to have murdered Linden- 
heim, and the thought for a moment robbed him 
of his self-possession. 
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‘* Huber’s testimony would not go far, for you 
might easily have washed your hands before 
coming here. Do not deny that it was you who 
shot Lindenheim.”’ 

‘*T have not shot him,’’ he answered, as calmly 
as he could, though this open accusation made 
him quiver to the heart. 

‘* You have, and in the nafne of the King you 
are my prisoner.”’ 

Carl stepped back. The hot blood rushed to 
his head and his eyes flashed sparks of angry fire. 
Should he thus tamely allow himself to be ac- 
cused of a crime he had not committed? But 
only for an instant did he suffer his anger, his 
just indignation to rise. Then the image of Mar- 
garetha, pale and careworn, rose before his mind, 
and the thought that by sacrificing himself he 
might save her, presented itself to him, and with 
the words, ‘‘ I am your prisoner,’’ he held out his 
hands to be manacled. 

‘Do you carry any weapon with you?’’ asked 
Moser gently ; for he had heard the quiver in the 
young man’s voice, and noticed with pity the look 
of deep dejection which settled upon his hand- 
some features. 

“‘No,”’ replied Carl. 

‘‘T must examine you.”’ 

Carl started, and, like lightning, thrusting his 
hand into his breast he drew forth a paper, which 
he tremblingly tore up, and thrusting the pieces 
into his mouth swallowed them. 

‘¢ What was that ?’’ cried Moser, springing for- 
ward. 

‘¢ A piece of paper ; nothing more,”’ he replied, 
calmly. 

‘¢ What was on it? Why did you swallow it?’’ 

‘¢ That you might not read it; and from my lips 
you shall never hear its contents. Now examine 
me. Here is my knife.’’ He gave it to the 
magistrate. 

‘* Have you no orders to leave ?”’ 

‘None; but Ishould like that the little money 
which you will find in my room should be given 
to Huber. I owe him more.”’ 

**I do not want the money,”’ cried the inn- 
keeper. ‘‘I do not believe that you are guilty ; 
and when you are free again, you may come back 
here and take it. You shall always receive a 

glad welcome from me.’’ 

Carl gave him silently his hand, and with 
moistened eyes left with the magistrate. 


‘*T am not your judge,’’ said Moser, after they 
had walked for some time silently side-by-side. 
‘*But I give you this advice: Confess every- 
thing truthfully ; you will not escape your punish- 
ment, but it will be a milder one.’’ 

‘‘T have nothing to confess,’’ replied Carl, 
‘*for Ihave not shot Lindenheim. My innocence 
will be proven.’’ 

‘* Please yourself, then, but do not deceive your- 
self by thinking to deceive your judges.’’ 

Carl said not another word. ¢ 

The same day Carl was confronted with Lin- 
denheim’s body. He shuddered as he gazed 
upon the features still disordered from the passion 
which had raged in the bosom of the unfortunate 
man while still alive, and he turned away as he 
saw the half-opened eyes and thought of the 
fearful struggle he had witnessed such a short 
time ago. 

**Can you still deny your guilt ?’’ asked the 
magistrate, as he noticed Carl’s evident reluctance 
to look upon the dead body. 

‘*T have not hurt him,’’ he replied, endeavor- 
ing to suppress his inward emoticn. 

‘Your countenance is more truthful than your 
words,’’ the magistrate again remarked. ‘* How 
did you stand with Lindenheim’s wife ?”’ 

Carl colored slightly at this question, and 
replied, ‘* She was a relative of mine.”’ 

‘‘And there was a time when you were en- 
gaged to her ?”’ 

‘Yes !’’ was his low answer. 

‘¢ What was the reason that your engagement 
was broken off ?’’ 

Carl battled long within himself whether he 
should not tell all the truth; but then he remem- 
bered that he had promised Margaretha never to 
disclose the shame of her father, and at last 
replied: ‘‘ Her father forced her to this marriage 
with Lindenheim. He hated me, because I never 
would consent to be his slave while living in his 
house."” 

‘«¢ You never ceased to love your cousin ?”’ 

Again Carl paused long before answering, and 
then said, slowly and sadly, ‘‘I love her still.”’ 

‘¢Then Lindenheim had cause to be jealous ?”’ 

‘<I knew her before he did!’’ cried Carl, 
passionately. 

‘You have met her since her marriage ?”’ 

“ier : 
‘¢ Your denial will help you little.” 
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‘*T have not spoken to her since she became 
Lindenheim’s wife.’’ After this he was brought 
back to prison. 

During all this time Margaretha lay ill, un- 
conscious of all her surroundings. The phy- 
sician shook his head to all the questions 
anxiously put to him, replying, that ‘ while 
there was life there was hope.’’ Her father, 
particularly, was greatly interested in his daugh- 
ter’s state of health, not only as parent, but 
also because Margaretha, as Lindenheim’s widow, 
would inherit also his vast wealth, and to that 
fact Hofrath Kurtz’s mind was anxiously di- 
rected. 

‘© You wish to hear the truth?’’ asked the phy- 
sician. 

“* Yes, yes,’’ her father eagerly exclaimed. 

‘«T doubt whether she will recover.” 

‘« She must not die !’’ he cried, wildly. 
must save her.’’ 

‘*T have done all I could, I can do no more;”’ 
and he turned to enter the room in which his 
patient lay; but Kurtz held him fast, asking 


‘* You 


hoarsely, ‘‘ How long can she live?”’ 
‘She may die at any time,’’ was the phy- 


sician’s reply. 

Kurtz stood motionless; if she died before 
making a will all would go to Lindenheim’s 
brother, and he, Kurtz, would be as poor, aye, 
even poorer, than before. ‘‘ But, hold!’’ he 
pondered, further ; ‘‘ was he not the next in blood 
to his daughter, and did he not possess the right 
to look into Lindenheim’s books and find out how 
much the deceased had left ?”’ and without further 
hesitation he entered the room and approached 
the safe in which he knew Lindenheim’s papers 
were kept. The sight of so much money, bonds, 
and valuable documents, after he had opened it 
and searched its drawers, almost set him wild. 
Greedily his eyes feasted upon this wealth spread 
out before him, and with trembling fingers he 
handled the crisp notes and shining coins. 

‘If I should take some of it,’’ he thought, 
‘¢ who would know ? no one would suffer by it ; my 
daughter, should she recover, would be rich 
enough without the few thousands I have taken, 
and should she die—’’ 

In these meditations he was disturbed by quick 
steps approaching the room he was in, and, before 
he had time to brush back the notes into their 
former place, the door was hastily thrown open, 





and Lindenheim’s brother stood confronting the 
now trembling man. 

‘©You here, Herr Hofrath?’’ he cried, 
astounded, while a sarcastic smile swept over his 
features, as he saw the open safe and noticed the 
confused manner of Kurtz. ‘‘I did not expect to 
find you here. What have you to do with my 
brother’s papers?” 

‘«T owe you no explanation,” cried Kurtz, yet 
half bewildered. ‘‘ This is my daughter’s house, 
and it is my duty to look after her interests.”’ 

‘‘ Whether you have the right to open the safe 
of my brother, and examine his books, without the 
knowledge of his widow—for Margaretha lies un- 
conscious—shall be decided by the law,’’ cried the 
other, angrily. 

Kurtz stood motionless, almost cowering before 
the stern looks of Louis Lindenheim. ‘‘ I owe an 
explanation to no one but my daughter; I have 
taken nothing belonging to her,’’ he at last said, 
boldly. 

‘*Very well; then you shall explain how it is 
that you have used false keys to open this safe ; 
for these are not the keys my brother was in the 
habit of using ;’’ and hastily drawing them from 
the lock, Lindenheim quickly put them in his 
pocket. ; 

Speechless with fear and rage, Kurtz sprang 
upon him. ‘‘Give me my keys!’’ he cried, 
hoarsely, ‘‘ or by heaven—’’ 

‘¢ You dare to threaten me !’’ cried Lindenheim. 
‘« Have a care, for you know, that this is not the 
first crime you have committed.’’ 

‘¢ You have no proofs; that paper is destroyed.” 

‘© You are mistaken,’’ replied Lindenheim ; ‘‘it 
is in my hands.”’ 

‘*If you should use it against me,’’ said Kurtz, 
with shaking voice and nearly fainting from terror, 
‘€ you would also be punished, for it was your duty 
to denounce my crime at the time.’’ 

‘*I know it,’’ replied Lindenheim, calmly ; ‘‘I 
very likely will lose my situation, but I am rich, 
and it matters little to me ; but you will be pun- 
ished as a forger ;’’ and he turned to leave the 
room. 

‘For heaven’s sake have pity!’’ cried Kurtz, 
now in imploring accents; ‘‘ do not destroy me !’’ 

‘* Go, or I shall call a servant,’’ coldly replied 
the other; and, boiling with inward rage, the mis- 
erable man quitted the place. 

After having arrived at his home, he bolted 
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himself into his room, and, exhausted in mind and 
body, threw himself upon a seat. What should 
he do now? If Lindenheim kept his word, as he 
doubted not, he, Kurtz, was lost, and the prison 
would be his fate. Wildly he sprang up, pacing 
the floor in helpless despair. In flight, he at 
last concluded, was his only safety; and fly he 
would, and that at once ; and, in trembling haste, 
he gathered together the few necessaries nearest at 
hand, and left the house. 

It was now night, and cautiously he neared his 
daughter’s dwelling, for, before leaving the town 
he had resolved to make a second attempt to get 
possession of some of Lindenheim’s wealth. 
Noiselessly he opened a window, and as quietly 
entered through it the house. Everything was quiet 
and still, and without interruption he reached the 
room in which the safe stood. Closing the door 
hastily after him, he bolted and firmly secured 
it. He approached the safe, and with trembling 
fingers inserted the keys, hastily gathered together 
money and papers, and, without taking time to de- 
stroy the traces of his nightly deed, left the 
house and escaped into the forest. Arrived there 


he felt comparatively secure, and then only paused 


to think what to do next. 

Kurtz’s flight was not discovered until late the 
next day. A servant of Lindenheim saw the 
broken window-pane, through it noticed the open 
safe, and immediately went to inform his master. 
Lindenheim was greatly shocked, and his suspicion 
fell at once upon Kurtz. He hastened to his 
house, and there heard that Kurtz was not at home, 
and that no one knew where he had gone. 

Search was made at once, detectives sent out 
in all directions, and to all railway stations, but, 
to no avail ; the fugitive could not be found. 

Carl in the meantime spent doleful days in 
prison. ‘Thoughts of Margaretha tortured him, 
driving him nearly into madness, and hope for 
deliverance from misery grew fainter from day to 
day. Still he clung to his first assertion—‘‘ I did 
not shoot Lindenheim,”’ was the only and unwaver- 
ing response he gave to his questioners. ‘‘ This is 
your last chance,’’ said one of them, as he had 
been brought from his prison to the court-room, 
for the last time. ‘* I advise you to confess your 
guilt.’’ 

‘*If you condemn me to death,’’ Carl replied, 
his breast heaving from emotion, ‘‘ you condemn 
an innocent man ;’’ and, exhausted alike from 





weakness of body and the tortures of mind he had 
been suffering, he sank upon a seat. 

The jury was on the point of withdrawing, when 
a lady was announced. ‘‘ Who is she?’’ asked 
the judge, surprised ; ‘‘ ask her name.’’ 

‘‘ The widow of Lindenheim,’’ the returning 
servant replied. 

Under the wondering gaze of the whole court, 
Margaretha walked into the room: Her cheeks 
were pale and thin, her whole body trembled 
from weakness, and she had hardly strength to 
totter to a neighboring chair. 

Carl gazed at her with an unconscious stare. 

‘* What have you to say ?”’ the president asked, 
in accents full of pity. 

Margaretha opened her lips, as if to speak, but 
her voice refused to do its service; at last with a 
great effort, she murmured, ‘‘I wish to save an 
innocent man.’’ 

Scarcely had Carl heard her voice, when he 
started up, as if from sleep, and regarding her 
with looks of speechless wonder, at last cried, 
while extending his arms towards her, ‘‘ Marga- 
retha, Margaretha !’’ 

At hearing herself called by name, she started 
at first, then swaying to and fro, would have 
fallen, had not somebody run forward and gently 
supported her fainting form. Aftera short time 
she repeated, with trembling lips: ‘‘ Yes, I have 
come to save an innocent man. Tanner is inno- 
cent, for I—I myself shot my husband.’’ 

** Margaretha!’’ he cried, ‘‘no, no, not you; 
J murdered him! ‘* Believe her not,’’ he said, 
turning appealingly to the jury, ‘‘ for she knows 
not what she is saying.’’ 

General consternation reigned all around. The 
judges regarded each other in speechless silence, 
not knowing what to make of this scene. Margare- 
tha’s looks rested with unspeakable love upon Carl. 

‘* Carl, I entreat you,’’ she said, ‘* do not make 
it still harder for me ; by an accident I have dis- 
covered all, and without delay have left my bed © 
to hurry here, that you might not sacrifice yourself 
for me; and, thank Heaven, I have not come too 
late.”’ 

‘¢ How is this ?”’ now asked the foreman of the 
jury, turning to the prisoner; ‘‘ you have just 
now confessed that you committed the murder.’’ 

‘*Speak the truth, Carl,’’ implored Marga- 
retha, ‘‘ for I cannot accept your sacrifice, unless 
to make myself still more unhappy.”’ 
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“‘Did you shoot Lindenheim?’’ the foreman 
asked Carl. 

‘*No,”’ he at last replied, in a low voice 

‘Do you know, who did it ? 

‘‘T do,’’ he again answered, as reluctantly as 
before. 

‘¢ You knew that he died by my hand, and you 
would have kept silent ?’’ cried Margaretha. 

‘«T should never have disclosed my secret,’’ he 
answered, shortly. 

She gazed at him in silent adoration ; her heart 
was so full at the thought ow deeply, passionately 
he loved her, that she could only look and revere. 

‘¢Did you shoot your husband purposely ?”’ 
questioned the foreman. 

She started at the question, then, pressing her 
hand to her eyes, said: ‘*‘ No; I cannot say, I do 
not know.’’ 

‘*It was an accident,’’ cried Carl; ‘‘I wit- 
nessed the whole. She wished to take the gun 
from Lindenheim, and, in the struggle, it was 
discharged.”’ 

‘*Relate how it happened,’’ said the president 
to Margaretha. 

Then Margaretha told all her love for Carl, 
and his wooing; of her father’s crime and, how, 
to save him, she, at last consented to marry Lin- 
denheim. She described minutely the meeting 
in the forest, and how, while wrangling with her 
husband to take away from him his gun, it was dis- 
charged and he fell lifeless to the ground. When 
she had ended, and the last words of her sad story 
had left her lips, the foreman asked Carl : 

‘* You witnessed all?” 

** Yes, I saw all, for it happened at the spot 
where we were to meet,” 








‘* Did you see the discharge of the gun ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I saw the flash and heard the report.’’ 

‘* Was the trigger pulled ?”’ 

‘* That I do not know.”’ 

‘*What were the contents of the paper you 
swallowed as you were made prisoner ?” 

‘¢ They were the words which Margaretha had 
written me to propose a meeting !”’ 

‘* Why did you destroy them ?”’ 

** Not to put Margaretha under suspicion.”’ 

After this Carl was left free, and as he left the 
place, Huber, who all through the trial had kept 
firm to his belief that Carl was innocent, came 
forward to press his hand and to invite him to his 
former home in the forest. 

‘*I go with you with pleasure,’’ warmly replied 
Carl, returning the grasp of his hand. 

The scene at the court-room had again thrown 
Margaretha upon a sick-bed. The fearful excite- 
ment of that day had anew prostrated her, and, 
for a long time her life was in danger. Youth, 
however, triumphed over bodily weakness, and 
before long it was whispered that Carl and Mar- 
garetha would soon be united, not to be parted 
again in this world. Six months later their friends 
were present at their wedding, which took place in 
avery quiet manner. A happy life opened now for 
both ; and in retirement, living only for each other, 
they enjoyed the happiness which,they had not 
hoped for in this world. 


Hofrath Kurtz succeeded to 


in escaping 
America. After the lapse of two years, Margaretha 
received a letter, in which he begged for heip. 
The money he had robbed his daughter of had 
brought him no blessing, and he lived a life of 
misery and shame. 
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O’erhanging boughs should shade that quiet spot 
Where sleeps the gentlest form that heaven ere sent; 

And flowers should bloom around the shrine of one 
Whose life a pure celestial perfume lent. 


The passing stranger pauses not to gaze, 

With worldling thoughts upon this sacred sod ; 
But reads—and ponders as he stoops to read,— 
“The pure in heart, indeed, shall see their God!” 





’Tis like thyself!—For through thy holy life 

Sweet thoughts of heaven and sacred things were thine; 
Earth’s beauties moved thee;—but in all, thy soul 

That GoopnEss saw, which heaven-sent beams divine! 


Thy mem’ry, dearest,—how much cherished, loved, 
This richly sculptured scroll but feebly tells ; 

But deeper far than sculptured art can carve, 
In my deep heart of hearts it buried dwells. 
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THE COLOSSEUM AND THE MONUMENTAL COLUMNS AND ARCHES 
OF ROME. 


By JoHN Harris Morpen. 
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MODERN ROME FROM THE BANKS OF THE TIBER. 


‘‘THE most famous city of antiquity,’’—an | 
eminent writer has thus described Rome. And | 
never has she been less at any period of her his- 
tory. Under her mighty emperors, the world was 
her empire, and her Papal masters for many years 
made and unmade kings and emperors at their 
own arbitrary will, compelling the proudest and 
mightiest to bow to their yoke. After the march 
of intellectual progress had circumscribed, and even 
since the intellectual development of the masses 
has entirely subverted, the temporal supremacy 





of her Popes, they have each in turn continued 
to exercise an almost unrestrained control over 
not only the faith, but the very thoughts and 
secular acts of millions of people who own the 
reigning Pope as their infallible guide and di- 
rector. Thus, though Rome has had intervals of 
comparative decline, she has, from her first attain- 
ment of eminence never ceased to be a famous 
city, and more, a great and influential city. 

He who visits Rome to-day, cannot fail to be 
impressed with the strange intermingling of ele- 
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THE COLOSSEUM, RESTORED—SECTIONAL VIEW. 


gant, elaborate modern structures with grand, 
massive, magnificent specimens of the architecture 
of past ages—the latter represent and illustrate 
the architectural taste of each successive age from 
the earliest times to the present. 

I do not propose to attempt a detailed descrip- 
tion of Rome, or even a systematic sketch of her 
ancient and modern edifices; but, at the request 
of the editor of the MonTHLy, will simply essay 
a few remarks upon ‘‘ The Colosseum, and the 
Monumental Columns and Arches of Rome.’’ 
With the excellent engravings which accompany 
this paper, a description of these structures would 
be superfluous, beyond a note or two upon their 
respective dimensions. 

The Colosseum is one of the most celebrated 
buildings of ancient Rome, or indeed of the world. 
Its erection was commenced by the Emperor 
Flavius Vespasian, and from him it has often been 
called the Flavian Amphitheatre. At his death, 
it was scarcely half-finished, and his son and suc- 
cessor, Titus, completed the vast structure. It 
was designed and used for the public games, 
gladiatorial exhibitions, and such spectacles as the 
tastes of the Romans delighted in. Words would 
fail to convey an adequate idea of this enormous 
amphitheatre. It covered five acres and a half of 
ground. The walls were 166 feet high. The 
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very correct engravings on this page and the one op- 
posite will convey an accurate idea of its plan. It 
was built to hold 87,000 spectators, with standing 
room for 22,000 others. It was eliptical in form, 
one axis being 1,641 feet long. As much money 
was required to erect it as would have built a large 
city. Externally, it was finished in four styles of 
architecture, rising above each other, while inter- 
nally the disposal of the seats and the doors for 
admitting wild beasts and gladiators to the arena 
may be seen in the first engraving on this page 
Earthquakes, the influence of time and Vandalism 
have greatly ruined it; but measures have been 
taken to save it from further decay. 

Of the monumental columns, that of Trajan, 
engraved on page 380, has been justly regarded as 
the finest historical column ever erected. It is 
about one hundred and forty-nine feet high; it is 
composed of thirty-four blocks of white marble, 
covered with matchless bas-reliefs, illustrating 
Trajan’s victories over the Dacians. There are 
more than twenty-five hundred human figures, be- 
sides nearly as many horses. It was originally 
crowned with a statue of Trajan holding aloft a 
gilded globe ; but for this Pope Sixtus V. substi- 
tuted the statue of Peter which is seen in the engra- 
ving. ‘To my unecclesiastical eye, this has seemed 
a singularly unhappy innovation of the illustrious 
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THE COLOSSEUM AT ROME, NorRTH SIDE. 


Pontifex—a Christian Apostle surmounting a pillar 
that immortalizes the warlike achievements of a 
heathen emperor. 

The Obelisk of the Monte Cavallo, or Piazza 
del Quirinale, is a superb column, built originally 
in Egypt, and brought to Rome by Claudius. It 
is of red granite. It had fallen very much into 
decay, when Sixtus V., among his other wise 
efforts to beautify the city and to restore some of 
the decaying monuments of earlier times, removed 
this grand column from its former site, in front of 
the mausoleum of Augustus, to the present site, re- 
stored the parts that had been damaged, placed a 
cross at its top (we have omitted the cross in the en- 
graving, to give the main structure to better advan- 
tage), and brought the two admirable colossal Horse- 
Tamers from the Thermz of Constantine, placing 
them as shown in the engraving. The inscription 
upon the obelisk has no right there, and those 








upon the statues, designed to lead to the false in- 
ference that they were erected respectively by or 
in honor of Phideas and Praxitelis, are simply 
wrong, as the groups are certainly the work of 
the imperial age. Before the column Sixtus also 
placed a Fountain with an ancient granite basin. 
Besides these two columns, there are several 
others of less note, and yet imposing and beauti- 
ful. But I must pass them, to notice briefly the 
triumphal arches, of which there are several, 
erected to celebrate the triumphs of Constantine, 
Janus, Titus, Severus, etc. That of Constantine 
and that of Titus are shown on pages 382 and 383, 
and these two serve to convey an idea of the triple 
and the single arch. These arches are massive 
structures, and this fact accounts for their excel- 
lent preservation. They are elaborately decorated 
with bas-reliefs, illustrating the great deeds of 
their respective heroes for which they are given 
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the distinction of a triumph. For example, that 
of Titus shows, in a series of pictures, the tro- 
phies he brought of his victories in Palestine; the 
engraving on page 384 is an excellent representa- 
tion of the style of the bas-reliefs on the several 


arches. The triple arches have a smaller arch on 


either side of the main one; over the latter is the 
inscription indicating the name of the hero, and 
what deeds of his the triumph has been voted to 
commemorate and hand down to posterity ; then 


over the side arches and on the supporting ma- 
sonry are, as before mentioned, elaborate bas- 
reliefs. The single arches are no less elegant, 
| and probably cost little less, than the others; the 
| verbal inscription is upon a panel over the centre, 
|and the rest of the work is covered with sculp- 
tures. 

The engraving of ‘‘ Modern Rome from the 
Banks of the Tiber.’’ on page 377, shows on the 
| right the famous Castle of St. Angelo. This huge 
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edifice, subsequently converted into a fortress, was | of which isemployed asa font in St. Peter’s. Many 
designed and mostly erected by the Emperor | of the following emperors also reposed here, but 


Hadrian, as a mausoleum for himself and his 
family, and, having been left in an unfinished 
state, was completed, a. D. 140, by Antoninus 
Pius. On a square substructure arose a cylinder 
of travertine, externally covered with marble, 
but every trace of the marble has disappeared. 
On the verge of the summit stood numerous sta- 
tues in marble. The cylinder was probably sur- 
mounted by another of smaller circumference, 
on which stood acolossal statue of Hadrian. The 
ancient entrance is still seen in the court opposite 
the bridge. A passage gradually ascended thence, 
winding around the building in the interior, and 
then diverging tothe central tomb-chamber, which 
is now reached partly by other approaches. This 
was the last resting-place of Hadrian and his 
family; the niches for the reception of urns are 
still seen, but are empty. A sarcophagus of por- 
phyry is said to have been found here, the cover 





when the Goths under Vitiges besieged Rome the 
tomb was converted into a fortress, and the statues 
on the summit hurled down on the besiegers. 
Gregory the Great, whilst conducting a procession 
to the Castle of St. Angelo to pray for the cessation 
of the plague then raging, beheld the Archangel 
Michael sheathing his sword, in commemoration 
of which Boniface IV. erected a chapel on the 
summit, afterwards superseded by the marble 
statue of an angel by Montelupo, and in 1740 by the 
present bronze statue by Verschaffet. | Subse- 
quently to 923 the edifice was always employed by 
the party in power asa stronghold to intimidate 
their adversaries, and on the possession of which 
the continuance of their sway depended. From the 
time of Innocent III. it was for many years in the 
power of the Popes, and here in 1527 Clement VII. 
underwent the fearful siege, on which occasion 
Benvenuto Cellini asserted he had thence shot the 
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Constable Bourbon. 
structed by Urban V., and about 1500 a covered 
passage which leads hither from the Vatican was 
added. In 1822 the interior was freed from rub- 
bish. The fort was strengthened and strongly 
garrisoned. ‘The visitor perceives several gloomy 


dungeons in which Beatrice Cenci, Cellini, Cagli- | 


ostro and others are said to have been incarcerated ; 
a passage with eighty large boilers in which the 
oil thrown on besiegers was formerly heated ; for- 
mer apartments of the Popes; a saloon with fres- 
coes by Raphael’s pupil, Perino del Vaga. The 
view from the summit is remarkably fine. 

The three-arched bridge seen in the engraving 
is the Ponte St. Angelo; it was built by Hadrian 
to connect the mausoleum with the city, and was 
named by him Pons us. 

There are many other old-time buildings, each 
possessing sufficient interest to justify illustration 
and notice, but the editor insists that he cannot 
spare more space in this number of the MonTHLy, 


The outworks were con- | 


and, as the MonTHLy will continue its monthly 
visits for many months to come, I must be content 
to let the remaining edifices await future space ; 
but my readers must not suspect me of lack of fond- 
ness for my theme, because I touch some points 


lightly ; I have to ‘‘ cut my coat according to the 





cloth,” not according to my tastes. 

I cannot, however, close this paper without a few 
general remarks ‘‘ in conclusion.”’ 

The visitor to Rome, if his architectural or ar- 
tistic tastes favor modern styles, will find ample 
scope for their gratification in this city; but if, like 
the writer, he delights in reading the history of 
past ages as depicted in their successive buildings 
and works of art, there is no place in the world 
like Rome for him. Were the whole written his- 
tory of Rome and the Roman Empire obliterated, 
one skilled in studying antiquities and antique 
buildings could construct a fair history out of the 
structures, sculptures, etc., that exist in all parts 
of the world where the great city and its rulers 
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BAS-RELIEF FROM THE ARCH OF TITUS AT ROME. 





once held sway. The Temples and the statues of | barous cruelty of the rulers. Thus, on every hand 
their old-time deities tell of the religion, the reli- ' we find data, testifying of olden Rome, the city, 
gious practices, the religi- the empire, and the people. 
ous tenets, the religious Of course, I have been 
zeal, the religious liberality speaking of Rome of im- 
and, I may add, the religi- perial times; but we find, 


ous pride, of the ancient < less complete, though not 
Romans. The Palaces tell ‘Y less interesting, testimo- 


of the luxurious grandeur, nies of still earlier date. 
the immense power, the Of these I shall not speak 
peculiar culture, and even more explicitly just now. 
of the distinctive traits, of We find also very complete 
the Monarchs of the vast ~ records of the long period 
empire. The Therme, or WW during which the Roman 
warm baths, tell of the re- Pontiffs ruled the world 
fined luxurious tastes of the ¥) with despotic and arbitrary 
higher classes. The very power, and it is a sad fact 
numerous specimens of that these records tell far 
their handicraft, which too much that makes the 
abound in the museums, reigns of the supposably 
etc., tell of the skill of Christian Popes bear an 
the mechanics and arti- unhappy resemblance to 
zans, The many well- those of the Heathen Em- 
preserved works of art, in perors. These records are 
every department of the not sufficiently enticing to 
fine arts, tell of the mar- tempt me to dwell long 
velous enlightenment of upon them especially when 
the Romans of long cen- they show ignorance and 
turiesago. The wonderful superstition fostered among 
labyrinth beneath the great the people, and persecution 
city, known as the Cata- of all who differed from the 
combs, tells of the terrible — Roman Church, vieing 
. sufferings of the early i with the persecutions of 
Christians, and of the bar- FINE ANCIENT STATUE OF AiLIUs HADRIAN, heathen days. 
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‘* A Remarkable Devicein York Minster.”’ 
—The correspondent in the April number of the 
MONTHLY (page 307) will find the device which 
he wishes to have explained, in several churches 
in the United States. I have it before my eyes at 
all times, when attending the services in Trinity 
Church, Newark, New Jersey. By giving the words 
in English, the meaning will be made manifest: 
‘¢The Father is not the Son: the Son is not the 


Spirit: the Spirit is not the Father: du¢ the Father 
is God, the Son is God, the Holy Spirit is God.”’ 
W. A. W. 


We have replies also from the Rev. Dr. Black- 
wood, Rev. Dr. Horstmann, Mr. B. R. Betts (of 
Columbia College), E. A. D., and a correspond- 
ent who gives no name. Dr. Horstmann mentions 
that the device occurs over the door of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Twenty-second and Walnut 
streets, Philadelphia. Dr. Blackwood’s commu- 
nication we annex, as it may serve to make the 
significance of the device still plainer to some of 
our readers. Dr. Blackwood says: 

The device which you have given from York 
Minster in the April number is intended to teach 
the doctrine of the Trinity, setting forth the dis- 
tinct Personality of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; 
and at the same time, their Unity in the Godhead. 

Begin at the left-hand corner, and read down- 
wards to the centre; then go to the right hand 
corner and read to the centre ; then begin at the bot- 
tom at SS, and read to the centre, and you have 
Pater est Deus, Filis est Deus, Sanctus Spiritus 
est Deus; or, The Father is God, the Son is 
God, the Holy Spirit is God. As to the distinc- 
tion of Personality, begin at the left-hand corner, 
read round the device, and you have Pater non est 
Filis, Filis non est Spiritus Sanctus, Sanctus Spir- 
itus non est Pater; or, the Father is not the Son ; 
the Son is not the Holy Spirit; The Holy Spirit 
is not the Father. 

Persons unaccustomed to medizval letters, may 
be confused by the ornaments which occur between 
Pater and Filis, and elsewhere; and the letters 
SS atthe bottom may appear to be the letter B 
doubled ; but the form of the final letter in the 
central word Deus, will show that it is the old 
form of S and not B which is there figured. 


Anecdote of the Count de Rochambeau.— 
The following is translated from the journal (still 
in manuscript) of one of the French officers who 
came to this country during our Revolutionary 
War. The occurrences related happened in Oc- 


VoL. IV.—25 





tober, 1782, whilst the French army was on its 
way from the North River to Boston, where it 
embarked for France. 

‘*T believe that I ought to mention here a some- 
what remarkable occurrence that happened to M. 
de Rochambeau soon after his departure from 
Crampond. His host, named Delavau, who was 
said to be of French origin, demanded a consider- 
able compensation from him for some damage that 
the army had done him by encamping on his pro- 
perty; his demand was exorbitant; it needed 
examination ; but this man was unwilling to wait ; 
he complained to the Judge of the county and to 
the sheriff, who, in conformity with the laws, made 
his appearance to arrest M. de Rochambeau, and, 
for that purpose, touched him on the shoulder. 
All those who were present desired to take him 
away; but M. de Rochambeau replied that he 
would conform to the laws of the country, and he 
departed, after giving security. However, the 
plaintiff's charges were examined and reduced to 
one-half by the people of the country, but faith- 
fully paid. This incident shows the power of the 
law among the Americans and the moderation of 
M. de Rochambeau.” WILLIAM DUANE. 


**Home, Sweet Home!’’—Rev. Elias Na- 
son, in his Monogram on our National Song, says 
that the music of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home !’’ ‘‘ was 
composed by Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, for the 
opera of ‘*Clari,”” which was brought out in 
1823.’’ Sir Henry was an eminent English mu- 
sical composer, born in London in 1775 ; died in 
1855. 

Donizetti’s opera of ‘‘ Anna Bolena,”’ in which 
the air is also said to be found, was not produced 
until 1830. J. S. F. 

A Correction Corrected.—In the number of 
PotTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY for March, (page 
224), the assertion is made that the Indian Queen 
Hotel, where Mr. Jefferson boarded, was not at 
the corner of Fourth and Market streets, but half 
a square further down Fourth street. 

The editor of the Sunday Dispatch has pro- 
nounced this attempted correction erroneous, and 
as there is no better authority on any matters 
relating to our local history than he is, I withdraw 
so much of my communication as is above re- 
ferred to. 

As to the latter part of my communication, that 
the Indian Queen Hotel was revived about the 
year 1820 in a house on the east side of Fourth 
street, between Market and Chestnut streets, this 
is within my own memory. Ww. D. 
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Yamoyden, not Tamoyden.—In the April 
MontTuiy, in the Nore on “ James Eastburn,”’ 
occurs a typographical error: Mr. Eastburn’s 
poem is Yamoyden. The compositor has mistaken 
the Y for a T. It was printed in 1820 by his 
father in an elegant 12mo of 340 pages. There 
is a copy in the Library of this (Columbia) College, 
and another belonging to the Library Company of 
Philadelphia. B. R. Betts. 


Canadians in the Revolutionary War.— 
There were two or three battalions of French Ca- 
nadians in the patriot army. These were known 
as ‘* Congress’s Own,’’ and two of them were 
commanded by Colonels Livingston and Hazen. 
(Colonial History of New York.) Can the editors 
or readers of the MONTHLY give me references to 
the history, muster-rolls, etc., of these troops? 
The undersigned would thankfully receive any in- 
formation which could in any way aid him in 
making the chapter on the ‘‘ Canadians in the 
Revolutionary War,”’ in his historical essay, en- 
titled ‘‘The French Canadians in the United 
States,’’ a complete chapter of American history. 

EDMOND MALLET. 


Major Pitcairn.—In the April No. of the 
AMERICAN MonTHLY, on page 306, I observean item 
headed ‘* Major Pitcairn,’’ consisting mainly of an 
extract from the Gentleman's Magazine, for July, 
1809, to which are appended a query or two 
from Henry Wilson. Is it our Vice-President ? 
[It is not.] On these latter perhaps I may throw 
a little light, by saying that when quite a young 
man, some forty years ago, I found, and had a long 
and interesting conversation with an old man in 
South Boston, who resided in the city at the time of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and witnessed the same 
from one of the church steeples. He afterwards 
married a woman who was servant-maid in Major 
Pitcairn’s family. He, too, saw that officer when 
brought over from the field, and confirmed the 
story I had often heard, that the Major, being 
recognized by the Provincials as the author of the 
atrocities at Lexington, on the rgth of April, was 
forthwith made the target of several rifles simulta- 
neously, and very probably fell under more than 
one deadly missile—my informant said, eight. This 
was noticed as a remarkable coincidence with the 
number of militiamen who were killed by the first 
volley of the British under his orders at Lexington. 
He furthermore told me that the Major was buried 
in the vaults under Christ Church, at the North 
End. I know of no S¢#. George’s church that is, 
or ever was, in Boston. 

A great amount of interesting particulars of 
those times I derived from the old man, some of 
which I may, perhaps, furnish hereafter. 

E. W. B. CANNING. 





Woodside, the Sign-Painter.—Half a cen- 
tury ago, the finest signs in Philadelphia were the 
offspring of his brush, and they were perfect of 
their kind. One of his paintings (not a sign, of 
course) was exhibited at one of the yearly displays 
of the Academy of Fine Arts. Among those now 
remembered were the Indian Queen, in Fourth 
street, above Chestnut, and Falstaff, at the corner 
of Sixth street and Carpenter street (now Jayne 
street). Are any of his signs still in existence? 

. W. D. 


Colonel Samuel Atlee and “‘ King’’ Tho- 
mas Henderson.—At the close of a private let- 
ter tothe editor of the MonTHLy, one of our 
valued contributors writes: I have been very much 
interested in your magazine. I noticed a slight 
error in the last number, in the Nore upon Colo- 
nel Samuel Atlee. He aid not reside in Chester 
County, but built the fine mansion on the old 
Lancaster and Philadelphia road, in Salisbury 
Township, near the White Horse tavern, for 
so many years owned by ‘‘King’’ Thomas Hen- 
derson, who owned a dozen of the finest farms in 
Lancaster County. This Henderson family be- 
longed to the Church of England, and sympa- 
thized with the mother country. They were all 
called Tories, and the stigma clings to the family 
to this day. It was a slogan which most effect- 
ually prevented the election of several mem- 
bers of the family to office. I just now think ofa 
little incident which occurred to Matthew Hender- 
son, an uncle of Thomas, and who kept tavern at 
the creek on the adjoining farm. When Colonel 
Alexander Lowery was marching, at the head of 
some of the. Lancaster County militia, to check 
the British who were advancing on Philadelphia, 
they came to this tavern, the sign of which was a 
painting of George the Third, and they fired 
into the sign, and riddled it with bullets. It was 
taken down and placed in the garret, and is pro- 
bably in existence yet. SAMUEL Evans. 


An Exact Copy of a Bill for Medical At- 
tendance and Medicines. 

1779. CAPT’N JAMES JosIAH Dr. To Dr. Rusu. 
Octobr To Sundry medicines and Attendance 
for Mrs Josiah 30s at the old valuation 
of money equal in Continental to 
To Ditto 80s at Do equal to —— 

for Mrs Josiah 
To Ditto 15s at Do for young serving 
woman—equal to 
To Ditto 31s at Do for Mrs Josiah 
—equal to 


} £75:.0..0 


\ 200..0..0 


Novr 


\ 37..0..0 


Decr 
77-.00..0 


Total in gold at Equal in Con- 
the old valuation i Pee to 


\ £380..0..0 
Recd March 8th the Above in full 


B RusH 


The original of this bill is in my possession. 
S. Freperick EARL. 
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A Revolutionary Muster-Roll.—The following is copied verbatim from the original muster- 


roll in my possession. 


Muster Roll of Major James Hamilton’s Company, Second Reg‘. Penn*. 
United States; Commanded By Colon’. Walter Stewart, 





Commissioned 


No. SERJEANTS. | REMARKs. |; No. 


lL we. Murren Ens*. May, 19™ 1779. 


CORPORALS. 


For May, 1780. 


In the Service of the 





( Henry Piercy Liet. March, 12° 1777. on Guard. 





\ 
| REMARKS. | No. 


Drum & FIFE. 


REMARKS. 








1 | Arch¢4 Murphy la 


| Phillip jones 
2 | John Justice lat Head Q's, | 


2 | W™., johnston 





| 
on Comm4, 





3 | Stephen Singlewood on eee 
No. | 


PRIVATS. || No. | 





PRIVATS. 





James Allison 
Philip Broyle. 
Jacob Baker. 


| 1§ | John Hise 
| 16 W®™, James 
on Command || 17 ; Pat. Kelley 
Jn°. Callagan. 18 
| Ja’. De’ Vitt on Guard | 19 
Michael Derry on furlough 20 
Jn°. English 
| John Engle 


| Pat. Kimsey 
| John King 


| Ja*. Leech 


Roger Kennon 


Sam!, LeCount 





|Sick absent. 
on Guard. | 
on Comm4, 


on Comm4, 


Sick absent. | 


© ON OMAWN = 


John Frances 
Tim’. Flanagan 
Henry Gass 
Jacob Halter 
Ludwick Houser 


on Comm4, 


on Comm‘, 
on Guard 


| Steph". Lewis 


James Moore 


5 | Pat. Mulvaney 


| Robt, Maxwell 
Robt. Nagginton 


on Guard. 
on Duty. 
on Guard, 


I 
2 


John Moore 
George Coas 





PRIVATS. 





Conrod Reamey 
John Ross 
Peter Rice 
Ferdin*, Swartz 
Fred’* Stull 
Georg Snyder 
Mich!. Sullivan 
Jn°. Seehann 
Jn°. Scannall 
Jn°. Scuse 
Winning 
m, Whealon 
George Wibble 


on Commé, 
on Guard. 


on Guard. 


on Duty. 
on Guard. 


Ws, P 
| 








| 
| 
| Dav‘, Hannah | 


owers 


Killed is Para- 
mus May 19, 
1780, a 


Robt. Glass 

















Jos. Harmar L*‘. Col. & Insp’. Penn. Division. 


On the reverse is the following : 


PROOF OF THE EFFECTIVES. 








D. & F. | Privats. 





Present re) I 





Absent 





| Lieut, | Ens*, | Sergeants. | Corpl, 


| 
I | I | 2 | 
| 


2 | I 








| 
| 
| 


Total | I | 1 





3 | 2 | 2 





I Do Swear that the Within Muster Roll is A True State of Company. Without fraud to the United 
States. or any Individual. According to My Best’ Knowledge. 


Sworn before me this 
5th Day of june. 1780. 


Rich Hampton 


W™. Munn 
In". & Q. M. 
Co!. Command'. 


1* Pen. Brig®. 


Walter Stewart, the Colonel of the regiment to 
which this company belonged, was born in Ireland. 
During the Revolution he also served as aide-de- 
camp to General Gates, and afterwards became a 
General. He was a very handsome man. His 
war record was a very honorable one, and he 
enjoyed the esteem and friendship of Washington. 

Josiah Harmar served through the war of the 
Revolution, was with Washington in the campaigns 
of 1778-80, and Green, in the South, in 1781-2. 
Afterwards Indian agent for the Northwest Terri- 
tory. General-in-chief of the army in 1789, and 
commanded an expedition against the Miami 


Indians in 1790. Adjutant-General of Pennsylva- 
nia 1793-9. Died in Philadelphia, Aug. 20, 1813. 

Paramus, where one of the privates was killed, is 
on the Hudson River, about twenty-two miles above 
New York. Washington’s head-quarters were here 
October 7th and 8th, 1780. Lossing says, ‘‘ The 
Americans erected fortifications there. There 
American and British officers met to confer con- 
cerning Major André, and there Washington and 
Sir Guy Carleton met to make definite arrange- 
ments for the evacuation of New York city by the 
British.’’ 





E. H. Goss. 
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Tue EARLIEST KNown BounD VOLUME, 


The Most Ancient Known Bound Volume 
is a copy of the Old Testament written some time 
earlier thar. B.c. 263, andthe sheets pressed smooth 
and strongly bound together into a volume nearly 
four inches thick. The cords across the back are 
stout, and firmly fastened; additional strength is 
imparted by wooden frames at either end. The 
outside cover, which does not go across the back, 
is simply papyrus precisely similar to that on which 
the book is written except that it isa little thicker. 
It was certainly bound before B.c. 241, for it was 
found in that year just as it is now (except that 
handling has worn the sides, and they are some- 
what torn, though the inside is intact), and has 
since been guarded with jealous care by the suc- 
cessive Samaritan Chief-Priests. It was shown, in 
1866, by its custodian, Selameh, to Mrs. Eliza 
Rogers, by whom it is minutely described. 

[We give herewith a copy of Mrs. Rogers’s 
careful drawing of this oldest of bound books.— 
Epiror. ] 

Value of a Comma.—A correspondent, who 
forgets to send his name, favors us with the follow- 
ing, which he copies, we believe, from the Bur- 
lington (Vermont) Free Press : The Constitution 
of the State of Vermont, as printed in the general 
statutes and other official publications for over 
eighty.years, declares that “‘ the Governor, and in 





his absence, the Lieutenant-Governor’’ (in the 
original Constitution it was the Governor and 
Council), ‘‘ shall have power to grant pardons and 
remit fines, in all cases whatsoever, except in trea- 
son and murder, in which they shall have power to 
grant reprieves, but not to pardon until after the 
end of the next session of the Assembly.”’ This 
seems to say, distinctly, that the Governor shall 
not have power to pardon traitors and murderers 
until after the end of the next session of Assembly ; 
and by implication it would seem to follow that 
he may pardon murderers after a session has inter- 
vened. ‘The question as to what the Constitution 
really means in this matter came up in conversa- 
tion recently between several gentlemen in the 
State Library at Montpelier. Mr. Abell, of West 
Haven, was of the opinion that the State Consti- 
tution did not intend to give the power of pardon 
to the Governor at any time in cases of treason 
and murder, and he found in a volume of Vermont 
Reports an opinion of Judge Williams to that 
effect. The point was speedily settled by the pro- 
duction by the State Librarian of the first printed 
copy of the Constitution (printed at Hartford, 
Connecticut, in 1779), in which a comma plainly 
appears after the word ‘‘ pardon,’’ in the sentence 
quoted. This makes all clear. The words ‘* but 
not to pardon’’ are plainly parenthetical, and the 
meaning is as plain as if it read: he shall have 
power to grant reprieves (but not to pardon) until 
after the end of the next session; or, he shall 
have power to grant reprieves until after the end 
of the next session, but not to pardon. When the 
Constitution was next printed, a year or two later, 
the comma was omitted, doubtless by a careless 
proof-reader, and from then till now our Constitu- 
tion has never been correctly printed. 


Address to Lord Cornwallis on his de- 
parture from Virginia.—I take the liberty of 
sending you a little eight-line philippic, which 
appeared originally in the Freeman’s Journal, or 
North American Intelligencer of Aprii 17th, 1782: 

“ Farewell, my lord; may zephyrs waft thee o’er 

In health and safety to thy native shore: 

There seek Burgoyne, and tell him, though too late, 

You blamed unwisely his unhappy fate : 

Tell your deluded monarch that you see 

The hand of Heaven upraised for liberty : 

Tell your exhausted nation, tell them true, 

They cannot conquer those who conquer’d you.” 
NELLIE HEss. 


Jean Baptiste Perrault.—Charles Lanman, 
in his ‘‘ Red Book of Michigan,’’ gives a brief 
biographical notice of J. B. Perrault, and says 
that H. R. Schoolcraft published his biography. 
Can any reader of the Monruty give the form of 
this work? Is it published as a magazine article, 
a separate volume, or as a chapter in some one of 
Schoolcraft’s voluminous works ? E. M. 
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Our May Monthly.—The Editor feels that a word of 
praise of the MONTHLY will not be deemed offensively ego- 
tistical by candid readers, especially since he has received 
warmer, stronger words of commendation from some of the 
steadfast friends of the MONTHLY’s ancestor, the AMERICAN 
HIsTORICAL REcoRD. We have endeavored, by the most 
untiring care and faithful labor, to make the successive num- 
bers each better than the one preceding, and feel that we 
have succeeded. We are not too old to legrn, and no sooner 
is a number issued than we begin to study its every feature, 
that we may discover its defects, and learn any points in 
which it might have been better. We feel a proud satisfac- 
tion in looking over the pages of this number, and hope it 
will meet the approval of its patrons and friends. We are 
deeply sensible of the generous aid rendered us by Dr. Los- 
sing, Isaac Smucker, Barnwell R. Grant, Theodore L. Chase, 
Rev. Austin S. Garver, Sir Rom de Camden, A. C. Zabriskie, 
H. R. Howland, William J. Buck, Samuel Evans, Rev. Dr. 
Blackwood, James Grant Wilson, Rev. William Hall, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Charles A. Campbell, Mrs. A. Shelton 
Mackenzie, and others, who have contributed articles; and by 
E. H. Goss, William Duane, Commodore G. H. Preble, Wil- 
liam B. Trask, Agnes Y. McAllister, W. T. R. Saffell, George 
F. Hollyday, and others, who have contributed to the NoTEs 
AND QuERIEs. Nor are we unmindful of the contributions 
of copies of rare and valuable letters, documents, etc., that 
have been so generously supplied by M. M. Jones, William A. 
Whitehead, O. A. Jennison, George C. Mason, Joseph J. Mick- 
ley, and other kind friends. We are also under obligations 
for courtesies extended by Spencer Bonsall, and many other 
generous friends who have not actually contributed directly 
to our pages, but have aided the Editor in his labors. 

In tendering our thanks to those who have contributed 
directly or indirectly to the MONTHLY, we must not neglect 
to acknowledge the kind words of encouragement in private 
letters from many of the intelligent antiquarian and other 
readers of the MONTHLY, as well as the hearty good words 
of the general press. Hoping to continue to meet the views 
of our friends and patrons, we shall also hope for a continu- 
ance of favors from contributors. 


American Numismatic and Archeological So- 
ciety.—At the recent annual meeting of this Society held at 
Mott Memorial Hall, New York, the following officers were 
elected for the current year: Professor Charles E. Anthon, 
LL. D., President; General J. Watts De Peyster, Daniel 
Parish, Jr., Robert L. Stewart, Vice-Presidents; William 
Poillon, Secretary; Benjamin Betts, Treasurer ; Isaac F. Wood, 
Librarian; Edward Groh, Curator. 


Spring.—Winter retires before the joyous young Spring, 
and we hail our young friend with cordial welcome. Before 
this number of the MONTHLY reaches its readers, Nature will 
have begun to put on her green and many-colored garb, and 
the young-lady portion of our readers will have begun to fol- 
low Mother Nature’s example, in a seasonable change of 
habiliments. An old book of Poems, whose author con- 





cealed his name, while he betrayed his truly poetical nature, ° 
tells us “ Poetrie is y* most fyttyng langvage of Spryng,” 
and then gives us a long “ Poemme,’’ full of poetical con- 
ceits. Wecan only spare space for a couple of “ stanzas,” 
Hail, joyous, gloryous Spryng! 
Alle luve thye smyleing faysse to see! 
Thye balmye breth dothe bryng 
Fresh cheer, newe helthe and lyghtsomme glee 
Too y® yonge, y® olde—y® grave, y® gaye! 
Y°¢ birds doo chaunt and syng— 
Theye hayl thye commyng, wellcomme thee ! 
Y° trees theyre arms outflyng 
In gladde salluet—dekkd gorgeouslye 
In new-mayd roubes, as for a gala daye! 
Y° flow’ryng-plantts upspryng 
With blusheing joye thye smiles to see 
Theyre trybute gladde they bryng 
In odours sweete—surcharg’d with glee 
Theyre beutyes glo in colours gaye! 
Y¢ brooklets laff and syng— 
They dansse and sparkyl—to wellcomme thee 
Theyre voysse theye gladde outflyng! 
Theyre bankks are carp’ted gorgeouslye 
In bryghtest green for gala day. 

But the breaking up of winter has not been unattended 
with peril and some loss of life in some sections of the 
country—the immense accumulation of ice in some parts of 
Pennsylvania and New York, when an extensive thaw set in, 
swelled the streams until they overflowed their banks, sub- 
merging entire villages (as at Pittston, Pennsylvania), and the 
ice carried by the rushing flood tore away well-built bridges and 
bore them along as though they had been mere corks. The 
newspapers have given all the details at great length, and a 
repetition is not called for here. The destruction of pro- 
perty has been heavy and numerous lives have been 
lost. Yet the first anticipations have Providentially not been 
fully realized. 

The opening of Spring, however, suggests another theme 
for a few words—What are the prospects of the Spring 
Trade? Is business about to improve with the change of 
Seasons? In reply, we are happy to note the most favorable 
auguries—the indications are most propitious. The business 
men begin to look smiling, and speak cheerfully—of course, 
there are exceptions to this; there are some whe would peril 
their precious lives if they stopped croaking over hard times, 
and there are others who from various causes do not want to 
acknowledge any improvement in business; of the latter, 
some are influenced by a mean reluctance to pay their em- 
ployés fair living wages as they will have to do when they 
can no longer plead lack of profitable business, while others 
dislike to pay-up debts over due. The unhappy minority, 
who fail to see any improvement in trade,.till they cannot 
excuse their blindness on any pretext, do not yet read the 
favorable promise of the Spring, but the fact is none the less 
certain that the assured coming of good bright Spring is 





bringing better times. 
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The Iron and Steel Trial.—A general order issued 
from the War Department about the last of March, an- 
nounces the names of the members of the board to conduct 
the experiments in testing iron and steel under section four 
of the sundry civil appropriation bill, approved March 3, 
1875. Watertown Arsenel, Massachusetts, was designated 
as the place for the meeting of the board, and their duties 
defined to be the determining by actual tests of the strength 
and value of all kinds of iron, steel, and other metals which 
may be submitted to them, or by them procured, and to pre- 
pare tables which will exhibit the strength and value of said 
materials for constructive and mechanical purposes, and to 
provide for the building of a suitable machine for establish- 
ing such tests, the machine to be set up and maintained at 
the Watertown arsenal. The funds appropriated for the 
purposes of these tests will be disbursed under the Ordnance 
Department of the army, and the board will receive instruc- 
tions from and make its report to the Chief of Ordnance. 
Actual traveling expenses as provided by law will be allowed 
the members of the board. The board to conduct the experi- 
ments consists of Lieutenant-Colonel T. T. S. Laidley, Ord- 
nance Department United States Army, President; Com- 
mander Beardslee, United States Navy; Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. A. Gillmore, Engineer Department United States Army ; 
David Smith, Chief Engineer United States Navy; W. Sooy 
Smith, A. S. Hally, and R. H. Thurston, Civil Engineers. 


A Clergyman, at a recent teachers’ meeting in Ohio, said 
that teachers are too often selected in the wrong way. 
“Examiners make an intellectual requirement in straight- 
jacket style, and pay no attention whatever to the peculiar, 
natural, and innate adaptedness of the teacher for the pro- 
fession; and thus men and women are found at the head 
of our schools who are no more able to develop the human 
mind than a Modoc is to draw a picture of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem with charcoal.” 


Well Spoken.—The following excellent paragraph we 
copy from the Danville (Virginia) Mews: “It isa sorry 
and most unseemly picture which was presented in our local 
columns yesterday of two women, one white and one black, 
receiving twenty lashes at the hands of men under order of a 
justice of peace at Danville. The civilized world has for a 
long time been putting away and out of sight such unpleas- 
ing and unprofitable exhibitions as stocks and whipping- 
posts, and to go back to them now would be at the cost of a 
pretty severe shock to the sensibilities of the age. Whipping 
in the army and navy, the strongholds of brute force and 
cruelty, has been abolished by law, and we believe that it is 
not disputed that the more decent forms of punishment 
adopted instead, have proved fully as efficacious for disci- 
pline as the cat-o-nine-tails of former days. In Virginia, how- 
ever, for some inscrutable purpose (inscrutable to human 
reason, because no man can say what is the object or purpose 
of the laws conceived and brought forth by Virginia legisla- 
tors), the right to punish with stripes has been granted to 
the courts and justices of the peace in certain cases.” 


Nearly 13,000 children and youth have taken the total 
abstinence pledge in connection with the Surrey Chapel 
Band of Hope, London, since its first organization in 1855. 





A correspondent of the Scientific American furnishes the 
following rule for squaring any given number: Take the 
nearest number ending with a cipher to the number to be 
squared; if such number be greater than the one to be 
squared, substract the difference between the two from the 
number to be squared, and if it be less add the difference; 
then multiply the number thus obtained by the one ending 
with 0, and to this product add the square of the aforesaid 
difference. The result will be the square of the numbers. 
For example: Take the number 64; the nearest number 
ending with o is 60; the difference between the two is 4, 
which add to 64, making 68; then 68 multiplied by 60, 
which can easily be performed mentally, is 4,080, to which 
add the square 8f the difference, which is 4 multiplied by 4 
or 16; the result is 4,096, the square of 64; if the num- 
ber to be squared were 68, the operation would then be (70 
multiplied by 66) 2 multiplied by 2 =4,624. 


A Fortunate Flunkey.—Giovanni Battista Falcieri, Lord 
Byron’s valet, accompanied his master’s remains to England, 
and afterwards entered the service of Mr. Isaac D’Israeli, 
and, by influence of the present Prime Minister, got the 
appointment of messenger at the India Office, where he re- 
mained till superannuated upon a pension of £140 a year, 
which he received till he died. And now her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to grant a pension of £50 a year to 
his widow. A pension has been refused to John Timbs, who 
has been all his life engaged upon the compilation of books 
of an interesting or useful nature, for whom an appeal is now 
being made, and who is said to be in a very distressed con- 
dition. It is therefore better to be a brusher of clothes to a 
nobleman or to a Hebrew than to be a writer of books.— 
London Bookseller. 


An Ingenious Advertisement.—Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co., of London, England, who publish a considerable 
number of books of travel, have just issued an advertisement 
which deserves notice on account of its ingenuity, novelty, 
and good taste. In the middle of a quarto sheet they have 
printed the globe in two hemispheres in several colors, and 
on the various portions respecting which they publish books, 
have printed the authors’ names; ¢. g.; Africa bears that 
of Schweinfurth and Stanley; Assyria, that of Smith, etc., 
while the full titles of their books are given in the letter- 
press by which the globe is surrounded. 


From the year 1817 to nearly the close of 1874, Harper 
Brothers published 2,820 works, of which 1,335 were 
original, and 1,485 were reprints, . 


The will of Senator Buckingham, of Connecticut, leaves 
$2,000 to the Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
$1,500 each to the American Home Miss:onary Society and 
the American Missionary Association, and $1,000 each to 
the American Congregational Union and the American Col- 
lege and Education Society. 


The mills of Lewiston, Maine, supply employment for 
8,544 operatives, and produce annually manufactured pro- 
ducts to the value of $10,000,000. 
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Our Centennial.—The historical interest connected with 
our approaching Centennial Anniversary renders it proper that 
our columns should contain special note of the progress of 
the various plans connected with its celebration. 

First and foremost, the International Exhibition deserves 
notice from the fact that it is intended to afford an epitome of 
the advancement in Science, Art, and Industry, of our 
people. It has been duly sanctioned by Government, and 
has the hearty endorsement of the Executives of all our 
States. Its Commission, composed of representative men 
from the United States and Territories, have been actively 
engaged in maturing all the necessary plans to insure suc- 
cess. The President of the United States, through the Sec- 
retary of State, has invited the Governments of the whole 
world to be present on the occasion, represented by their 
best efforts in Art, Science, and Industry. The response to 
this invitation has been almost unanimous. Not only will 
the countries of Europe be widely represented, but large 
appropriations have been made to cover the expenses of a 
proper official Commission, composed of the notables in 
Learning of each country. The large experience of the 
Director-General, and his careful study of the faults con- 
nected with the Vienna Exhibition, will enable him to 
secure every advantage for us in 1876. ‘The progress of the 
buildings is most satisfactory, and we are advised that there 
seems now no doubt but that all will be completed in time. 
It is to be hoped that the present apathy among our own 
people will be overcome, or we shall be beaten on our own 
ground, There should not be a single Inventor or Manufac- 
turer, from Maine to Georgia, unrepresented; and we hope 
and trust that the genius of our people will produce some 
great invention that will make the country and the cen- 
tury famous for future ages. Arrangements are on foot for 
a special National Celebration on the Fourth of July, 1876, 
of which we shall give the programme in due season. 

It is possible that some may not, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent repetitions in the newspapers, fully comprehend how 
easy it is for them to aid the great work, with a good pros- 
pect of receiving back their money with interest; to make 
this plain, we would call attention to the following facts : 
Stock is issued in shares of ten dollars each, drawing six per 
cent. interest; all subscribers for over four shares of stock, 

can make their payments ‘in quarterly remittances of twenty 
per cent. or two dollars per share. But the subscriptions for 
a less number, payment in full will be expected. Every one 
subscribing, is entitled to a large steel engraved certificate, 
prepared at the United States Treasury Department, in Wash- 
ington, which will remain as an evidence of the patriotism 
of its possessor. The certificate conveys to the holder, 
ownership in the buildings, in all the receipts of the Exhibi- 
tion, and all other property of the Commission, with his pro- 
portion in the final dividend; it gives him a part in the elec- 
tion of managers of the financial affairs of the Centennial. 
The Medal comes to the relief of those who do not feel 
themselves able to subscribe to the Stock. Prepared from an 
original and elaborate design, it affords every one the oppor- 
tunity of securing a lasting memorial of this, the first hun- 
dredth anniversary of our National Independence, and to 
bear testimony to his devotion to the original principle of 
our free government. 


. 

“ The Postage Outrage”—Two Sides to a Question. 
—We find the first of these two phrases as the caption to an 
editorial in a really excellent newspaper, which is so uni- 
formly fair in its criticisms of men and measures that we 
cannot believe the Editor meant to use so strong an epithet. 
The editorial in question is asharp critique upon the amend- 
ment to the Postal laws by which the postage on “ third-class 
matter” was doubled, Now, the said amendment may be to 
the advantage of Express Companies, and it does hurt some 
good business men (our publishers among the latter number), 
yet is it not an excellent enactment for the protection of retail 
booksellers, and retail dealers in other commodities? It is 
always well to recollect that others, even retailers, have some 
interests entitled to protection ; the fact that Express compa- 
nies reap some advantage should not blind us to the other 
fact that they are not the only parties benefited. 


Witless, not Witty.—One of the leading daily news- 
papers recently had an editorial under the caption ‘“ The 
Age of Detraction.”” We were too busy at the moment to 
spare the time to read the article, and cannot now spare the 
time to hunt up the paper—we presume the editor, being a 
party-man of most decided type, took a one-sided view of the 
subject. The title has, however, taken hold on our mind 
and will not let go except we speak out. “The Age of 
Detraction”’ is unhappily a just designation of the present time 
—never was the spirit of detraction so shamelessly active 
as now. To come under its slanderous touch, a public man 
has only to show himself above the average of his fellows— 
it matters not how blameless his private, or how upright his 
public, life—if he dare to betray the possession of talents and 
culture, he must become the target for the malicious slanders 
of the “ organs’’ of the opposite party. So terribly vital has 
this spirit of the devil become that a newspaper, noted not 
many years since for its dignified, manly advocacy of princi- 
ples which it honestly regarded as correct and promotive of 
the best interests of the nation, has forgotten its noble record 
and become the prince of detractors; and quite recently a 
paper has been started whose one idea, sole mission, only 
principle, is the abuse of every man who has dared to accept 
any public official station, 

But the worst form this spirit of detraction has assumed 
is that of vulgar, low attempts to caricature public men—we 
say “attempts to caricature,’’ because a successful caricature 
must betray some wit, some point; and these “ attempts’’ fail 
just here—they are so witless, so pointless, that they amuse 
only as failures. But, if this were the worst, we should not 
notice them here. We speak of them because they are be- 
coming so positively low and indecent that they should be 
frowned down as degrading to the tastes if not the morals of 
the community. We care not if the so-called caricature be 
aimed at Democrats or Republicans; when it passes the 
bounds of correct taste, it is time for respectable people to 
rebuke it. That a caricature may be extremely funny and 
very witty, and yet be, in a sense, dignified, is indisputable. 
Our readers would find it a pleasant and not unprofitable way 
to pass a short season of leisure, to glance over some of the 
caricatures that made the London Punch so famous some 
years since, and then they will clearly comprehend why we 





use the term “attempts to caricature ’’ earlier in this article. 
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The success of Protestant Missionaries in Mexico appears 
to be almost unprecedented in the annals of missionary 
enterprises. This success has provoked fierce persecution 
in some parts of the country, and valuable lives have been 
sacrificed; but the work is the work of God, and cannot be 
stopped, 

The missions of other denominations are accomplishing no 
less than the Protestant Episcopal, and we copy the follow- 
ing to show how great is the work: 

“ Bishop Lee, of Delaware, who visited Mexico by direc- 
tion of the House of Bishops, has returned home and reports 
most favorable progress in the work of evangelization of that 
country by the Episcopal Church, In an interesting address, 
at Wilmington, Bishop Lee gave some facts relating to his 
visit. He found in the city of Mexico three thousand mem- 
bers of Protestant churches, and as many more attendants on 
service at the three Protestant churches. Seven ministers were 
ordained and one hundred and thirty members of the Church 
were confirmed by him. The Bishop regards the growth of 
Protestantism as very encouraging and remarkable consider- 

eing the strong opposition of the Roman Catholic element.” 


A new Arabic Protestant church has been consecrated in 
Jerusalem by Bishop Gobat. There are two other Protestant 
churches in that city; Christ Church, on Zion, and the Ger- 
man Chapel, on the Place of the Knights of St. John. 


The steamship Abbotsford recently consumed one hundred 
and eight days in a passage from Antwerp to New York, and 
during that time had a trying experience: On reaching one 
of the southern points of England, the ship stopped for a few 
minutes to land her pilot, and while so engaged was run into 
by another steamer, and so badly injured that she had to go 
to London for repairs. Delay, one month. The Abbotsford 
then continued her voyage to New York, but in mid-ocean, 
during a heavy gale, her propeller suddenly broke off. This 
converted her into a sailing vessel. The captain then put 
back to Queenstown, Ireland. On approaching land, a heavy 
gale blowing, he signalled for help from another steamer, 
which, in the effort to connect a hawser, dashed into the Ab- 
botsford, knocking a hole forty feet long, happily above the 
water line. Through this aperture the water poured when- 
ever the vessel rolled, until the fore compartment was filled. 
But at last they reached Queenstown harbor; temporary re- 
pairs were made, and tugs employed which took the vessel to 
Liverpool. Here another month was consumed in repairs, 
and then another start for New York was made. Heavy 


gales were encountered, and the passage was long but suc- 
cessful, 


May rr1th is the date for the meeting of the International 
Sunday-School Convention at Baltimore. The call of the 
Executive Committee concludes as follows: “The growth 
of general interest in Sunday-school work; the practical 
unity attained by Sunday-school workers in the study to so 
large an extent of the same Bible lessons; the themes se- 
lected for new discussion; the enlargement of the basis of 
representation; and the great attractiveness of the new place 
of meeting, all combine to give well-grounded anticipations 
of a more delightful, enthusiastic, and profitable gathering at 
this Convention than at either of the memorable Conventions 
which it follows.” 





The School Question.—The representatives and trus- 
tees of the Roman Catholic parochial schools of New York 
City have requested the Board of Education to appoint a 
committee of its members to meet a similar committee of 
their own body, “to consider on what terms the said paro- 
chial schools may be admitted to the benefits of the common- 
school system, subject to its laws as regards the course of 
instruction, the methods of discipline, and the general man- 
agement, in such manner as may be agreed upon.” The 
authors of this proposal say that the number of Roman 
Catholic parochial schools in the city is fifty, the number of 
pupils, thirty thousand, What plan the representatives of the 
Catholic schools have in view we do not know; but if they 
propose to teach the Catholic faith in their schools, in school 
hours, we hope the Board of Education will set its face as a 
flint against any appropriation from the common-school fund 
for their support. So speaks Zhe Christian Union, and thus 
far we agree with the hope expressed. But in further dis- 
cussion of the subject the Union states certain conditions 
under which they would favor yielding to the views of the 
Romanists, Here we do not agree—we hope New York 
will adhere to its present Public School law, and not damage 
it to please any sect or party. 


The total quantity of anthracite coal mined in Penn- 
sylvania, in 1874, was twenty-one millions six hundred 
thousand tons, or over five hundred and sixty millions of cubic 
feet. Placed in one mass this would form a solid wall one 
hundred feet high, one hundred feet wide, and nearly eleven 
miles in length, 


Good.—As an illustration of the unimportant things flashed 
over the Cable, we clip the following: Astounding news! 
Recently the morning journals contained this startling 
intelligence, received by Atlantic cable: 

“ Lonpon, Thursday, March 25, 6 A. M. 

“ At Moody and Sankey’s meeting last night, the Rev. Dr. 
Newman Hall occupied a seat on the platform.” 

Whether Dr, Hall came to the meeting on foot or in a cab 
we are not told. It is strange, indeed, that the reporter 
should have left us in agonizing doubt upon this point. And 
while he was about it, why did he not tell us whether water 
in London runs down hill or up ? 


The machine shops of the Valley Company, at Westerly, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Philip Hofecker superintendent, notwith- 
standing the hard times, are running nine hours per day, giv- 
ing employment to two hundred and thirty-five men. The 
chief business carried on at this place is the construction of 
new engines and the repairing of old ones. 


The Secretary of the Interior has written a letter to Presi- 
dent Barnard, of Columbia College, asking him to recom- 
mend a suitable person connected with the School of Mines 
attached to that institution for the purpose of making the 
proposed geological survey of the Black Hills country. 


The Students in the Newton Theological Seminary 
are 72; Bangor Seminary, 46; Union, 117; Andover, 67; 
Yale, 103; and Chicago, 44. 
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‘The Fraternity” is the name given to an unostenta- 
tious but valuable institution in Salem, Massachusetts. Simi- 
lar charities are established in many cities, but “ The Fra- 
ternity” has some features peculiar to itself. The boys of 
the streets are invited to come to the well-lighted, warm, 
and comfortabie rooms of this establishment, and enjoy 
themselves. They may talk, play at games, read, listen to 
music, or, if they choose, be instructed in the rudiments of 
education, or even in more advanced studies. The main 
room is devoted to amusements, being arranged with small 
tables and chairs. A lady directress sits in this room, and 
gives out the checkers, dominoes, puzzles, or whatever ar- 
ticles are required for the games, all gambling games being 
prohibited. Adjoining this room is a reading-room, amply 
provided with newspapers and magazines, and connected 
with it is a library of about fifteen hundred volumes, These 
hooks are loaned to the boys; and it is a noteworthy fact 
that out of the large number taken out not more than half 
a dozen have been lost, although no other pledge is exacted 
for their return than the name and residence of the bor- 
rower. There is a room, also, devoted to instruction. Some- 
times an amusing or instructive lecture is given, suited to the 
tastes and capacities of the audience, The boys go and 
come as they please. All that is required of them is to 
behave as well as they can. And it is remarkable what 
restraint they maintain, how clean and tidy they strive to 
make themselves, and how much comfort and enjoyment 
they seem to take in the arrangements made for them. Al- 
though the evening visitors vary from two to six hundred, 
seldom is any boy sent away for misconduct. If any ex- 
citement occurs, a few persuasive words from the directors 
is sufficient to quiet it. Girls are allowed the privileges of 
the library, and recently a suggestion has been made that an 
amusement-room be provided for them also. Institutions 
similar to “ The Fraternity” may well be multiplied. Pleas- 
ant occupation in cheerful rooms will keep street boys from 
mischief, from crime, and from prison. 


A Unique Notice of the Monthly.—Among the hun- 
dreds of kindly notices of the MONTHLY in the newspapers 
of the North, South, East, and West, the following is too 
good to let pass without finding for it a place in our pages. It 
is from the Detroit Tribune, of March 29th; the writer falls 
into the natural mistake of confounding the present editor 
with his eminent predecessor, Dr. Lossing—and this is a 
compliment we highly appreciate : 

It is related that the four hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Michael Angelo is to be celebrated by putting a memorial 
marble slab over the door of the house in which he first saw the 
light. Four hundred years ago! That was before we were 
discovered by Columbus, and when we were all Indians. 
We should like to see the house that was alive in this country 
four hundred years ago. A house that is one hundred years 
old we regard as a venerable relic, and it is often a shabby 
ruin at that age. After all, a hundred years is quite a spell. 
Few men in the prime of life can remember back longer 
than that, however talented and intellectual they may be. 
But though our antiquities are all new, as the world goes, 
they are full of interest to every one who isn’t in his sou! so 
dead that in his soul he never said that this was his native 





land. The bell that rung out the announcement of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration is more of an object of interest to an 
American, than an older bell in a cathedral of Europe. The 
pass that Benedict Arnold gave to André, and which he bore 
when he came upon the captors who brought him to his 
death, is of more interest to us than a scrawl by any of the 
royal line of England. In fact, whatever pertains to our 
colonial, and especially all that pertains to our Revolutionary 
history, is important and interesting. The old time records, 
buildings, localities, and reminiscences are a mine to the 
historian and scholar; and when they engross the attention 
of a historian and scholar who is also an artist the combina- 
tion is complete, and the work of such a man in such a mine 
cannot fail of being most productive. Such an editor is 
Benson J. Lossing, and such a work is POTTER’s AMERICAN 
MONTHLY, published monthly at 617 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia. The work is full of historical essays, descriptions, 
and narratives, profusely illustrated, is full of interest to every 
American, and would be a valuable addition to the library 
of every household in the land. 


Florida—by far the largest and most accessible of our 
Atlantic States, the first among them to be settled by Euro- 
peans—remains to this day the most sparsely peopled. With 
a coast-line of over five hundred miles on the Atlantic, and 
over six hundred on the Mexican Gulf, with several good 
harbors, and considerable inland navigation, she has hardly 
more inhabitants than square miles. Yet her natural attrac- 
tions are certainly considerable. Her climate is semi-tropical, 
yet not excessively hot, being modified by breezes from the 
ocean and the gulf. Her timber is more abundant and ac- 
cessible than that of any other State, while game and fish are 
nowhere else so abundant. Her soil is of unequal value, 
but much of it is decidedly fertile. It is too soon, by many 
years, to talk of draining her rich swamps; but very much 
of what seems to a casual view but white sand is really com- 
posed of minute marine shells, and produces large crops at a 
moderate cost. For the growth of fruits, she cannot be sur- 
passed, Oranges of fine quality are produced in great abun- 
dance and at a good profit, though frost sometimes destroys 
fruit and tree together. Lemons, limes, peaches, figs, grapes, 
pomegranates, olives, blackberries, thrive admirably. Horned 
cattle, sheep, and swine, thrive and multiply on the wild 
grasses with little feeding and less care. Very large herds 
of cattle have cost their owners little besides the trouble of 
marking the calves, so that they may be identified. Some 
raisers have each twenty-five thousand head, or thereabout, 
and are rapidly enriching themselves by pasturing stock on 
everybody’s land. The Confederate armies were largely sup- 
plied with beef from these magnificent herds. Whenever 
Florida shall be systematically cultivated, even in part, her 
cultivators will derive great advantage from the early matur- 
ing of their crops. Berries, fruits, vegetables, will be sent 
by daily lines of steamers to every great seaboard city months 
before those of the North will be ready for market. New 
potatoes in May, and fresh grapes in July, will command 
prices far exceeding those paid three months afterward. 


The Top mill and Riverside factory, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, recently cut 11,607 kegs of nails in one week. 
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A Sketch of the Life and Character of John Fenwick. 
By JoHN CLEMENT. Published by the Friends’ Historical 
Association of Philadelphia. 

Students of American history and biography, especially of 
the$Colonial times, will find this a valuable sketch of a worthy 
Friend, the story of whose life forms an important chapter in 
the earlier history of New Jersey. Friend Clement is careful, 
and faithful to truth, and has produced, in the compass of 
less than one hundred pages, a biographical history that will 
command the respect and full confidence of all his readers— 
it is so evidently just, not only to John Fenwick, but to those 
who during his life-time came into collision with him. Un- 
questionably, the Friends were among the best and most 
exemplary of the settlers upon the American Continent, and 
John Fenwick was a worthy member of that goodly brother- 
hood, and his conflict with Andros certainly can lower him 
in the estimation of no true American. The staunch friend- 
ship of William Penn, slightly weakened for a brief season, 
but soon fully restored, is itself strong proof of Fenwick’s 
uprightness and worth. 


The Testimony of the Mounds: Considered with especial 
reference to the Pre-Historic Archeology of Kentucky and 
the Adjoining States. By Tuos. E. PICKETT. 

A footnote on the first page of this pamphlet tells us that it 
was “ Written for the revised edition of ‘ Collins’s History 
of Kentucky,’ and communicated to the Anthropological In- 
stitute of New York in the autumn of 1871. Reprinted, with 
notes,” Mr. Pickett herein briefly but lucidly discusses the 
Pre-Historic Inhabitants of Kentucky, stating the proofs that 
there were such, known as Allegewi, and detailing the 
various traditions as to their characteristics, their culture, 
and their works as seen in their Mounds, The pamphlet is 
certainly interesting and instructive, and will well repay 
perusal, 


Secrets of the Sanctum: an Inside View of an Editor's 
Life. By A. F. HILL, author of “ Our Boys,” “ The 
White Rocks,” “ Fohn Smith’s Funny Adventures on a 
Crutch,” etc., ete. 

Mr. Hill isa capital Story-teller—of course, we do not 
mean that he is a good “ fibber”—but in telling a story, he 
sees all its good points, and makes them plain to his readers. 
No one can be at a loss to ‘see the point” of one of his 
jokes, or to discover the kernel of one of his nuts of sound 
sense. The book before us is not a novel, and yet it has all 
the piquancy, the sparkle, of a well-wrought romance. A 
notice of “ The Secrets of the Sanctum” which we find in 
one of the newspapers, strongly commends it to all who have 
any hope, latent or declared, of attaining eminence in the 
editorial ranks; but, while all such will find it full of meat to 
nourish their vigor, and of all good things to equip them for 
the honorable, though seldom lucrative, field of editorial 
labor, we have no hesitation in commending the charming 
little volume to “the rest of mankind.” The only persons 
who can possibly fail to enjoy its truly enjoyable contents 





are those upon whose corns Mr. Hill so unmercifully stamps 
when he tells of the mean, unprofessional tricks some editors 
consider “ smart.”” While Mr. Hill exposes all the “ tricks” 
of the craft, he does more—he not only shows how editorial 
work should not be done, but in a clear, understanding and 
understandable manner, delineates the better modus operandi 
by which an honorable man attains the front rank in the 
editorial fraternity, and commands the respect of his asso- 
ciates and rivals, no less than of those outside the Sanctum. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register for April has come to hand, but too late for more 
than an acknowledgment, and the single remark that it is the 
most interesting number we have seen of this admirable anti- 
quarian journal. 


Bibliotheca Americana: Catalogue of a Valuable Col- 
lection of Booksand Pamphlets relating to America: the 
United States—Colonial and Revolutionary; War of 
1812; Mexican War; Rebellion and Slavery ; Confed- 
erate Publications; State, County, Town, and other Local 
Histories ; Central and Far West ; British, Central, and 
South America; Indians, and American Antiquities ; 
Biography and Genealogy; Bibliography, Travels, and 
Geological Reports ; with a Descriptive List of the Ohio 
Valley Historical Series. Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co. 
Probably this enterprising house did not expect that we 

should thus formally notice their Catalogue, nor should we, 

were it not that we feel that they merit most emphatic com- 
mendation for the enterprise and the sterling good sense, 
and, we may justly add, the patriotism displayed in the pre- 
paration of so extended and so valuable a Catalogue. It 
contains the names of more than twenty-five hundred books 
and pamphlets—all, as the title shows, “relating to Ame- 
rica’”’—and must prove extremely useful to American readers 
and students. This is not the first evidence Messrs. Clark 

& Co. have given of that “ pluck,” and “ push,” and “ smart- 

ness,” that must secure the most ample return in the way of 

a large and profitable trade. May they achieve all the 

success they so truly deserve. 


John Stuart Mill.—The London Bookseller says : In Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine for February, there is a curiously suggest- 
ive bit about John Stuart Mill and his Autobiography. In 
this he speaks a good deal of his father and his father’s 
teachings, but scarce a word about his mother. She, it 
appears, was daughter of Dr. Burrows, who kept. a private 
lunatic asylum at Islington. She was the mother of nine 
children, four of them daughters. She died about twenty 
years ago, but the daughters are still alive, and are by no 
means satisfied with the contemptuous manner in which their 
mother has been passed over. It appears that after Mr. Mill 
became infatuated with the lady whom he eventually mar- 
ried, there was an estrangement between himself and the 
female members of his family—an estrangement by no means 
surprising, 
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Alcoholic Beverages and Novels.—An article in the 
April MonTHLY, under the head of “ Literary and Art Memo- 
randa,” on * Novels and Novel-Reading,” has provoked the 
wrath of a correspondent, who sends us a long communication, 
which we must decline to publish for three distinct reasons, 
each sufficient in itself to exclude the communication from our 
pages: Ist. It is very long, and its length is produced by 
verbosity; 2d. The writer does not tell us his (or her) name; 
and, 3d. The language is at times too forcible, and not rea- 
sonably choice. Without attempting to guess who the writer 
is, we find no difficulty in concluding that he (or she) is a 
warm admirer of one of the “ popular” novelists whose ini- 
tials we gave in the offending article, and that the great 
offence lay in a supposed intention on our part to “ reflect” 
specially upon that novelist. The novelist alluded to is no 
worse than hundreds of others whose initials we did not 
give, and our article was not “ aimed at’’ that “ eminent and 
respectable writer,’ or at any writer. Moreover, we did not 
“ indiscriminately condemn works of fiction.” Beyond this, 
we shall not attempt to reply to our angry correspondent. 

It requires no demonstration to prove that the habitual use 
of alcoholic stimulants creates a morbid appetite, which 
demands more, and more, and yet more—unfil, in his efforts 
to appease it, the moderate drinker becomes a drunkard. 
No sane person ever, we presume, began the use of alcoholic 
beverages with a deliberate purpose of becoming a sot. And 
yet we see one after another traveling the same road—taking 
the same progressive steps; an occasional glass—a daily 
glass—two glasses per day—three—four—five, and so on—in- 
toxication for the first time, with its painful shame and 
remorse—the second time, with less shame and remorse— 
the third time, still less—the fourth time, still less—the fifth 
time, and the shame and remorse are rapidly vanishing, and 
at last there is no such “ foolish” feeling—intoxication once 
a month—twice a month—weekly—daily, and now the mode- 
rate drinker of a few months past is a sot. 

Now, just as it is with the habitual use of alcoholic beve- 
rages, so it is with the habitual reading of novels. Novels 
act, undoubtedly, as a mental stimulant, and, unless the in- 
dulgence be most carefully restricted as to quality and quan- 
tity, their effect is to create a morbid mental appetite for 
more, and more, and yet more—until the moderate novel- 
reader becomes a novel-drunkard—a slave to novel-reading, 
just as the inebriate is a slave to strong-drinking. As in 
alcoholic beverages there are many kinds, varying in their 
baleful influences, in exact proportion as they contain more 
or less alcohol, so in novels there are various kinds, varying 
in their baleful influences in exact proportion as they contain 
more or less of the literary alcohol, or stimulating element 
(of course, I am not speaking of the deadly drugs generally 
sold as “ pure liquors,” or of the deadly “ Dime Novels,” or 
other like trash, as neither of these are, presumably, used by 
the class of people who read the MONTHLY); we confine 
our criticisms entirely to the beverages that are truly and 
simply alcoholic, and to the novels that are free from any 
and every species of immodesty or immorality—to the 
drinks that “ respectable” and “moral” persons indulge in, 
and the novels that “ respectable’ and “ moral” persons read. 

We are free to admit that there is one difference between 
alcoholic beverages and novels. The former it is not safe to 





“touch, taste, or handle,” under any circumstances, or for 
any purpose, except to spill it in the sewer, while the latter 
may, under proper restraints and safeguards, be moderately 
indulged in without detriment to mind or heart, and possibly 
with benefit in'some supposable cases: for instance, it may 
be desirable to read a good novel, when there is no history, or 
biography, or other book of truth, within reach, or when 
the mind, either from natural defects or from temporary 
effects of overwork, is unfitted to read with understanding. 
But the habitual reading of the best fiction has a pernicious 
effect upon both mind and heart. Of this we shall speak 
again. For the present, we must conclude with a sentence 
from our former article, which will bear repetition till the 
fathers and mothers of our land awake to a live sense of the 
perils which surround their sons and daughters, in the form 
of “respectable,” “ moral,” and “ religious” novels: 

“ The time has fully come when fathers and mothers must 
take this matter in hand, and exercise a rigid scrutiny over 
the matter that is permitted to be read by their sons and 
daughters, unless they are willing to see their minds and 
hearts corrupted.” 


Music.—The following chronological list of some eminent 
composers,’ and the works by which they are best known, will 
be found convenient for referenee : . 

1684—1759. Handel, George Frederick: Judas Macca- 
bzeus, Samson, Moses in Egypt, Israel in Egypt, Messiah. 

1685—1750. Bach, John Sebastian: Passion Music (Na- 
tivity), Fugues. 

1714—1774. 

1714—1787. 

1726—1814. 


Jomelli, Niccolo: Didone. 

Gluck, John Christoph: Iphigenia. 

Burney, Charles: Robin Hood, Queen Mab. 
1732—1809. Haydn, Joseph: Creation, Seasons. 
1756—1791. Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus: Marriage of 

Figaro, Don Juan, Sonatas, Magic Flute, Requiem. 
1760—1842. Cherubini, Carlo: Requiem. 

1770—1827. Beethoven, Ludwig von: Fidelia, Sonatas, 
Symphonies. 

1778—1837. 
tas. 

1780—1855. 

1784—1859. 
Babylon. 

1784—1871. Auber, Daniel Francois Esprit: Crown Dia- 
monds, Masantello, Fra Diavolo. 

1786—1826. Weber, Carl Maria von: Preciosa, Der 
Freyschutz. 

1791—1833. Herold, Louis Joseph Ferdinand: Zampa. 

1792—1868. Rossini, Gioacchimo: Tancredi, William 
Tell, Barber of Seville, Stabat Mater, Mose in Egitto, Cene- 
rentola, Messe Solennelle, Semiramide. 

1794—1863. Meyerbeer, Giacomo: Robert le Diable, 
Huguenots, Prophet, L’Africaine, Dinorah. 

1794—1870. Moscheles, Ignaz: Sonatas. 

1797—1828. Schubert, Franz: Songs. 

1798—1848. Donizetti, Gaetano: Lucrezia Borgia, Fille 
du Regiment, Lucia di Lammermoor, Linda di Chamounix, 
Don Pasquale, Anne Bolena, Parisiana, Belisario, Favorita. 

1799—1862. Halévy, Jacques Frangois Fromental Elie: 
La Juive. 


Hummel, John Nepomuk: Concertos, Sona- 


Bishop, Henry Rowley: Songs, Glees. 
Spohr, Louis: The Alchymist, Fall of 
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1802—1835. 
I Puritani. 

1803—1856. 
jumeau. 

1803—1869. 

1804—1849. 

1808—1870. 
mian Girl. 

1809—1847. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix: Elijah, St. 
Paul, Songs without Words, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Athalie, Walpurgis Night. 

1810—1849. Chopin, Frederick: Mazurkas, Waltzes. 

1810—1856. Schumann, Robert: Traumerei, Paradise 
and the Peri. 

1811— 

1811— 

1811— 
Mignon. 

1812—1871. Thalberg, Sigismund: Var. on “Home, 
Sweet Home,” Florinda. 

1813— Wagner, Richard: Tannhauser, Lohengrin. 

1813— Macfarren, George Alexander: Devil’s Op- 
era, Songs. 

1814— Verdi, Guiseppe: Il Trovatore, Ernani, Ri- 
goletto, Aida, La Traviata, Sicilian Vespers. 

1815—1864. Fry, William Henry: 
Mater. 

1815—1865. 
line. 

1816—1875. Bennett, William Sterndale: 
Nymph, Parisina. 

1818— Gounod, Charles: Faust. 

1819— Abt, Franz: Songs. 

1822— Offenbach, Jacques: Belle Helene, Grande 
Duchesse, Blue Beard, Orpheus, Genevieve, Perichole. 

1829—1869. Gottschalk, Louis Moreau: Last Hope, 
Dying Poet. Sullivan, Arthur: Songs. Rubinstein, Anton: 
Symphonies. Paine, John Knowles: St. Peter. Bristow, 
George F.: Rip Van Winkle, Symphonies. Lecocq, Charles: 
La Fille de Madame Angot, Giroflé-Girofla. Strauss, Johann 
(son): Waltzes. Millard, Harrison: Deborah, Songs. 


Bellini, Vincenzo: Norma, Sonnambula, 


Adam, Adolphe Charles: Postillion of Lon- 
Berlioz, Hector: Romeo and Juliet. 
Strauss, Johann (father): Waltzes. 
Balfe, Michael William: Satanella, Bohe- 


Flotow, Friedrich: Martha. 
Liszt, Franz: Symphonies. 
Thomas, Charles Louis Ambroise: Hamlet, 


Leonora, Stabat 


Wallace, William Vincent: Maritana, Lur- 


The Wood 


A new edition of “Ancient Symbol Worship” is an- 
nounced by J. W. Bouton, with a dozen or more plates of 
antiquities referred to in the text. He also publishes a 
reprint of old Thomas Taylor’s “ Dissertation on the Eleu- 
sinian and Bacchic Mysteries,” edited by Dr. Alexander 
Wilder, who will extend it by an introduction, emendations, 
notes, and glossary. 


Two genre pictures, entitled “Couleur de Rose” and 
“Gray Dogs,” by George H. Boughton, the American artist, 


are reported to have excited much admiration in London art 
circles. 


An essay on “The Philosophy of Natural Theology,” in 
confutation of the skepticism of the present day, which re- 
ceived a prize at Oxford, is republished in this country by 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


It is by the Rev. William Jack- 
son, M.A., F.S.A, 





The Publishers Weekly says: It is not commonly sup- 
posed that religious epics have “ money in them.” Certainly 
Mr. Milton’s somewhat celebrated work did not yield him 
great profit. But the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth has changed 
all that: the general opinion may be tossed aside with good 
Sir Thomas’s “ Pseudodoxia Epidemica’” and the gentle 
Elia’s “« Popular Fallacies,” and Milton must confess himself 
quite outdone. Mr. Bickersteth has lived to reap the profits 
of nearly fifty thousand copies of “ Yesterday, To-day, and 
Forever,’ “the modern ‘Paradise Lost,’” which, little 
known to the more literary people of the cities, has taken 
strong hold upon the wider public of the country. Of this 
total only a fifth has been sold in his own country, nearly 
forty thousand having been distributed by his American pub- 
lishers, R. Carter & Bros. Mr. Bickersteth’s income from 
his great poem must nearly approach that of Mrs. Terhune 
from her cook-book, “‘ Common-Sense in the Household” — 
and neither Shakspeare nor Milton could boast of half her 
success! 


Curiosities of Language.—The Hindus are said to have 
no word for “ friend.” The Italians have no equivalent for our 
“humility.” The Russians dictionary gives a word the defini- 
tion of which is, “ not to have enough buttons on your footman’s 
waitscoat ;”’ a second, means to “ kill over again ;”’ a third, “to 
earn by dancing.’”’ The Germans call a thimble a “ finger- 
hat,” which it certainly is, and a grasshopper a “ hay-horse.” 
A glove with them is a “ hand-shoe,” showing that they wore 
shoes before gloves. The French, strange to say, have no 
verb “to stand,” nor can a Frenchman speak of “kicking” 
any one, The nearest approach he, in his politeness, makes 
to it, is to threaten to “ give a blow with his foot,” the same 
thing, probably, to the recipient in either casg, but it seems 
to want the directness, the energy, of our “kick.” The 
terms “ up-stairs’” and “ down-stairs” are also unknown in 
French. 


J. Appleton Brown is the name of a new landscape 
painter in Boston, whom 7he Advertiser characterizes as 
* one of the foremost of young American painters.”” He has 
studied in France, and his landscapes are said to be in the 
style of Corot: Zhe Transcript mentions the names of some 
new artists, and among them are W. E. Norton, G. F. Hig- 
gins, Darius Cobb, F. H. Shapleigh, S. P. Hodgdon, and 
John C. Miles, all of whom are landscapists. The Boston 
artists are generally working landscapes. 


The New York Heraid lately published an extremely in- 
teresting letter, giving a full account of the colony of Ameri- 
can art students in Munich. They muster very strong there, 
and among them are some of distinguished ability, chief of 
them being Toby Rosenthal, of San Francisco, a pupil or 
Piloty’s. There are other colonies of American art students 
in Europe, that in Paris being the most numerous. There 
is an interesting American colony at Ecewen, the home of 
Edouard Frére; and there are colonies of American art 
students in Rome, Florence, Dusseldorf, and Dresden, while 
the American musical vocal art students are numerous in 
Milan and Naples, and the instrumentalists muster in great 
strength in Leipsic and in Stuttgart. 
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The book on “ Monumental Christianity,” by the Rev. 
John P. Lundy, rector of the Church of the Holy Apostles in 
New York City, still in the MSS. form, which will be 
published by J. W. Bouton, of New York, is the result of 
more than fifteen years of labor. The writer’s attention was 
attracted to the subject of archeology by reading Stephens’s 
“ Central America,’ while a student at Princeton College 
thirty years ago. Seeking what had been done for Chris- 
tianity in this department, he found English literature singu- 
larly deficient in a specialty on which important books had 
been written in Italian, French, German, and Latin. Accord- 
ingly, he resolved to devote his literary life té the study of 
Christian monuments. He went to Rome and lived there 
for many months, exploring and copying sculptures in the 
Catacombs, and studying the literature of the subject. He 
afterward visited Egypt, the Holy Land, and other fields of 
research, finding his last material in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art New in York. The result of this research is a work 
which will make a demi-quarto of about six hundred pages 
in length, having the title of ““ Monumental Christianity ; or, 
The Art and Symbolism of the Primitive Church as Wit- 
nesses and Teachers of the Catholic Faith and Practice.” 
The work is arranged in twelve chapters, each referring to 
one of the sentences of the Apostle’s Creed. The origin of 
many symbols in Paganism is traced, and the growth of sym- 
bolism in the early church is not only discussed, but is illus- 
trated by more than two hundred reproductions by the Rock- 
wood process. 


An American citizen, in order to acquire in England a 
valid copyright in a work of which he is the author, must 
comply with three conditions: first, publication must be in 
the United Kingdom; second, there must have been no pre- 
vious publication, either at home or abroad; third, the author 
must be at the time of publication within the British domin- 
ions. Upon these conditions copyright will rest, and when 
it has once rested protection extends throughout the British 
dominions, 


At the close of 1874, the National Library at Washington 
contained 274,157 volumes and 53,000 pamphlets. The 
receipts under the Copyright Law, which requires that two 
copies of every American publication shall be deposited in 
the library, were 6,840 copies of books and 6,436 periodicals. 
The total number of single copies of books received was 
3.424, which is the number of American books published 
during the year. Mr. Spafford, the librarian, predicts that 
in twenty years the library will comprise half.a million 
volumes. 


A young lawyer of Troy, New York, Mr. A. P. Sprague, 
has been awarded the prize of £200 by the British Social 
Science Association for the best Essay on International 
Arbitration. 


The pleasant and tasty “ Golden Treasury” series (Mac- 
millans) will shortly receive a welcome addition in 
“ Deutsche Lyrik,” in which, following Miss Carlyle Aitken’s 
collection of “Scottish Song,” Dr. Buchheim collects the 
most approved German ballads and lyrics. 





The Origin of the Etruscans.—A subject of growing 
interest is the origin and ethnological relationship of the 
Etruscans. There has been a constant discovery of new ma- 
terials, and strenuous efforts are made for deciphering their 
language. Last year Mr. Isaac Taylor’s book consigning 
them to the Turanian stock, drew out a vast amount of criti- 
cism from Max Miiller and others. We have now the notice 
of a colossal work by Professor Corssen on the language of 
the Etruscans. The first volume of 1,016 pages is ready, and 
will soon be followed by a second. The learned author 
places them among the Aryans. 


The English and American systems of publishing books, 
notes the 7ribune, are very different in one particular, In 
England, not one book in ten, if one in a hundred, is stereo- 
typed. Here a book printed directly from the type is the 
exception. This difference is brought about by several 
causes; the younger country has not so much capital in type, 
and the higher price of labor makes it more costly to reset, 
if further editions are called for. The English publisher 
rarely permits a new edition to go out of his store without 
the most thorough revision, and not only for errors, but that 
the book may be kept in line with the advance in scholarship 
since its previous publication. 


The Jndependent says: “ A correspondent writing from 
Rome gives some interesting facts about our countryman, W. 
W. Story, the sculptor, who has made a double reputation as 
an author and an artist. The correspondent in question says 
that Story snubs his countrymen in Rome generally, and 
reserves himself for his personal friends, who find him the 
most genial and delightful of men. He is said to be a half 
believer in the old Paganism whose deities he has sculptured, 
and declares it is as reasonable to have hundreds of deities 
asto have three. He has of late become a Spiritualist; 
while Home the Spiritualist, has become a Catholic. But 
Mr. Story was a graduate of Harvard and a Unitarian, and, 
as he never did believe in the Trinity#his half-willingness 
to believe in a hundred deities is not so very strange.” 


A writer, calling himself « Old Artist,” in an English peri- 
odical, whose taste is certainly sadly warped, speaks of Gothic 
architecture, as follows: “ Analyze it, and what do we find 
its clements to consist of? First, foliated and floral device, 
often in luxuriance, laid as it were upon a framework of 
geometric shape, connected and varied by means of lines, 
dots, teeth, stars, and such-like things, with occasional repre- 
sentation of angels, men, and beasts—mostly ugly, sometimes 
hideous. Enter one of our cathedrals, and what is the kind 
of feeling that comes over you? Itis one of gloom, of de- 
pression—lowering of the healthy tone of the vital system; 
and yet we are told this is a reverential feeling, proper and 
befitting Christian worship. The fact is, this does not savor 
of heaven, but of Rome; it is sepulchral; its very order is 
mouldiness and chill.” While we do not agree with “Old 
Artist,’? we cannot but wish some of are American ‘** Gothic’”’ 
architects were of his opinion. 


Mr. Palmer’s bronze statue of Robert R. Livingstone, of 
New York, has been placed in the old hall of the House of 
Representatives at Washington. 
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Among the papers we welcome most cordially to our table 
is the Scientific American. It is worth far more to an intelli- 
gent reader, whose mind is not perverted by excessive reading 
of “ popular literature,” than all the “Story” tribe combined 
and the total squared, simply because it is full of useful informa- 
tion, and no one can read it without being the wiser. In the 
number for April 3d, among hundreds of good things, we 
find the following, under the title “ Glues and Cements :” 

The following article, translated from Des Jngenieurs Tas- 
chenbuch, seems to contain, in a small space, a great deal of 
valuable information which will probably be acceptable to 
many of our readers. 

Common Glue.—The absolute strength of a well glued 
joint is: 


Pounds per square inch. 





—_ 
Across the grain, With the grain, 
end to end, 


ee a 2,133 1,095 
Elm ch & & & 3 1,436 1,124 
Oak oe ee ee 1,735 568 
White Wood. . . . 1,493 341 
OE os ek ee 1,422 896 


It is customary to use from one-sixth to one-tenth of the 
above values, to calculate the resistance which surfaces joined 
with glue can permanently sustain with safety. 

Waterproof Glue.—Boil eight parts of common glue with 
about thirty parts of water, until a strong solution is ob- 
tained; add four and a half parts of boiled linseed oil, and 
let the mixture boil two or three minutes, stirring it con- 
stantly. (In these directions, and in those that follow, parts 
by weight are to be taken.) 

Waterproof Cement for Cast-Iron Pipes, etc.—Take equal 
weights, in dry powder, of burnt lime, Roman cement, pipe 
clay, and loam, and knead the whole with about one-sixth 
the weight of linseed oil. The addition of more Roman 
cement improves the quality. 

Cement which Resists Moisture and Heat but not the 
Direct Application of Fire, for Gas and Steam Pipes and 
Similar Purposes.—Two parts of red lead, five parts of white 
lead, four parts of pipe clay; fine and dry, and work the 
whole into a stiff mass with boiled linseed oil. 

Rust Cement for Water and Steam Pipes, Steam Boilers, 
etc.—Make a stiff paste with two parts sal ammoniac, thirty- 
five parts iron borings, one part sulphur, and water, and drive 
it into the joint with a chisel; or, to two parts of sal ammo- 
niac and one part flowers of sulphur, add sixty parts of iron 
chips, and mix the whole with water to which one- 
sixth part vinegar or a little sulphuric acid is added. 
Another cement is made by mixing one hundred parts of 
bright iron filings or fine chips or borings with one part pow- 
dered sal ammoniac, and moistening with urine; when thus 
prepared, force it into the joint. It wil] prove serviceable 
under the action of fire. 








Stove Cement, for the Foints of Iron Stoves.—Mica, to- 
gether with finely sifted wood ashes, an equal quantity of 
finely powdered clay, and a little salt. When required for 
use, add enough water to make a stiff paste. 

Iron Cement, which is Unaffected by Red Heat.—Four 
parts iron filings, two parts clay, one part fragment of a Hes- 
sian crucible; reduce to the size of rape seed and mix to- 
gether, working the whole into a stiff paste with a saturated 
solution of salt. A piece of fire-brick can be used instead of 
the Hessian crucible. 

Cement for Fastening Wood to Stone.—Melt together four 
parts pitch and one part wax, and add four parts brick dust 
or chalk, It is to be warmed, for use, and applied thinly to 
the surfaces to be joined. 


Milk.—Dr. C. A. Cameron states that the opacity and 
whiteness of milk are due, not to the liquid being an emul- 
sion of fats, but to the reflection and refraction of light by 
solid caseous matter suspended in it. 

Cow's Milk.—Forty analyses of pure milk from Dublin 
dairy cows gave the following average results: Water, 87-00; 
fats, 4°00; albumenoids, 4°10; sugar, 4°28; mineral matter, 
0°62. 

Mare’s Milk—The average of the fourteen specimens 
gave: Water, 90°310 parts; fats, 1°055; albumenoics, 1°953; 
sugar, 6°285; mineral matter, 0°397. Mare’s milk is bluish 
white; specific gravity, about 1°031; reaction neutral, or 
faintly alkaline. . 

Sow’s Milk.—The sow parts with its milk (except to its 
young) with great reluctance. Its specific gravity is 1-041; 
its reaction faintly alkaline, and color yellowish white; 100 
parts contain (mean of two analyses): Water, 81-760; fats, 
5°830; albumenoids, 6°180; sugar, 5°335; mineral matter, 
0°895. These results show this species of milk to be very 
rich, It is remarkable that in the lactometer it shows up no 
cream. Drying on the water bath, it exhales the odor of 
roast pork, and, on putrefying, that of putrid bacon. 


Improved Shirt-Bosom Supporter.—Among the patents 
recently issued, is one to James S. Edmunds, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky, for a shirt-bosom supporter, designefl to cause the 
shirt bosom to stand prominently and evenly from the breast 
of the wearer. The device consists of elastic longitudinal 
metallic strips connected by ribs and plates. 


Paper as a Plant Protector.—A gentleman residing in 
Guernsey, Channel Islands, has saved his crop of early 
potatoes under glass by spreading newspapers over them, 
while his neighbors lost theirs by the severe frost. He sug- 
gests that a convenient number of newspapers be pasted 
together, and the edges folded over strings, thus making a 
screen, which, suspended over the newspapers spread loosely 
over the plants, would give the young shoots an excellent 
protection in the severest cold weather, and from the sun's 
rays in summer, 
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Buds do not form wholly from bark, nor from any 
special part, though, of course, in a general way they appear 
with considerable regularity in fixed places. They come 
out anywhere along a willow stem; and, although they ap- 
pear in the apple from the axil of a leaf, they are formed 
anywhere along the surface of a root of an apple when they 
are propagated from roots, as by nurserymen they often are. 
Again, in the horse-chestnut a growth never appears except 
from an axillary or a terminal bud in ordinary cases; but 
if a branch be cut off between the nodes an immense number 
of young buds will appear from the new cells which form 
the new layer of wood on the exposed surface. Some 
curious cases are also on record by Dr. Masters where buds 
have formed in the pith of the sea kale and also in the inte- 
rior of a potato. In some instances several small potatoes 
have been found inside large ones, from buds which have 
developed there. 


New Process in Dental Surgery.—Mr. Napier an- 
nounces what he considers to be something new in dental 
surgery, especially in a case where the teeth were extremely 
sensitive, and it became necessary to file them down for the 
purpose of introducing artificial teeth on the stumps. For 
the sake of avoiding pain in the operation as far as possible, 
ether spray was first made use of in reducing the sensibility 
of the teeth; a piece of cotton, dipped in ether, and laid 
first on the teeth and then on the instrument, being found to 
answer a still better purpose. While engaged in this opera- 
tion, it occurred to Mr. Napier to avoid the usual practice of 
dentists (viz., of extirpating the nerve), with which object 
he took a bit of hard wood, dipping it in nitric acid, and 
with this cauterizing the exposed portion of the nerve in each 
tooth successively. He then filed the teeth down to the level 
of the gums without producing any pain whatever. He 
found that in this way the stump of the tooth remained per- 
fectly healthy, giving no pain of any kind; and the subse- 
quent experiences of the patients were of the most satisfac- 
tory character. 


The common cat tail of our swamps, scientifically known 
as Typha latifolia, is susceptible of being used as food, for 
which purpose it is highly esteemed in some countries. The 
plant is perennial and propagates by the formation of under- 
ground stems containing much starchy matter. In Southern 
Russia the young shoots are tied up as asparagus is for our 
markets and sold in all the markets. Boiled as asparagus is 
boiled, and seasoned with salt and spice, it is pronounced 
quite delicious by travelers who have partaken of it. The 
plant is found in more or less abundance in swampy places 
all over the United States, and may be very easily introduced 
in places where it does not grow already. 


A very good imitation of meerschaum, which may be 
carved like the genuine article, can be made by peeling com- 
mon potatoes and macerating them, in water acidulated with 
eight per cent. sulphuric acid, for thirty-six hours. Dry on 
blotting-paper, and for several days on plates of plaster-of- 
Paris in hot sand. The potatoes should be strongly com- 
pressed while drying. 





The origin of the horns of the deer has recently been 
accounted for, especially in respect to the peculiar periodi- 
city of their growth and subsequent shedding. It is well 
known that during the early winter male deer are hornless ; 
but that toward spring the tisssues on the frontal bones 
thicken and the enlarged arteries bring additional nutritive 
material, especially phosphate of lime, for the construc- 
tion of horns. These grow so rapidly that horns weighing 
as much as seventy-two pounds have been produced in ten 
weeks. The lowest types of deer now living have un- 
branched horns, but shed them like the others. Some years 
ago there was dsscovered in the upper Miocene beds of 
France an animal which might have been a dear but for the 
fact that it did not shedits horns. It was called Dicroceras, 
dichotomus. Subsequently a similar species was obtained 
by Dr. Hayden, in Nebraska, and was named Antilope 
Jfurcata. A species of different character was discovered at 
the same time, and, as it had apparently shed its horn and 
had a new one united to its base by a burr, as in the deer, it 
was described as Cervus Warrenit. Prof. Cope rediscovered 
these species in New Mexico, along with two others not 
previously known, and referred them all to the genus Dicro- 
ceras, on account of the following observations ; He noticed 
that in about half the individuals of a given species the horns 
are attached to the skull without interruption, as in an ante- 
lope; while in the others it had evidently been broken off 
and reunited. A mass of bony prejections was develoved at 
the point of union, producing a small “ burr,” as in deer. 
It was apparent that the cause of the appearance was an 
ordinary fracture and subsequent anchylosis, and it was sup- 
posed that the animals had broken off their horns at the 
rutting season, in the, spring of the year. It was inferred, 
further, that the excess of growth necessary to repair became, 
like many other animal phenomena, periodical, and that it 
was followed by feebleness and death of the horn. The 
latter was then cast off like any ordinary slough of dead 
bones. 


Chinese Version of Herschel’s Astronomy. — The 
“ Elements of Astronomy,” by Sir John F. W. Herschel, has 
for many years been known in China, and the first edition 
of the Chinese translation is out of print. A second edition, 
translated from the tenth English edition, has been recently 
published at Shanghae. A short memoir of Herschel is 
prefixed, the portrait accompanying which, and some of the 
astronomical illustrations, are from electrotype copies of 
engravings in the “ Leisure Hour.” The translator of the 
work is Mr. A. Wylie, of Shanghae, but the whole of the 
manuscript has been revised by Le Shen-lan, the collaborator 
in the former edition, who is now Professor of Mathematics 
in the Pekin University. The engraving of the Chinese 
characters was superintended in London by Mr. Thomas 
Jenner, by whom also some of the illustrations have been 
contributed. Stories are told of the Chinese going out with 
cymbals and gongs to frighten the dragon which swallows the 
moon during an eclipse: this may be true, as also it may be 
true that some of the English peasants think the moon is 
made of green cheese; but it may be new to some readers 
to learn that Herschel’s Astronomy is a favorite book among 
men of learning and science in China, 
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Kaolin.—Mr. J. M. Goodwin writes to the Scientific 
American from Omaha, as follows: Thirty-five miles from 
Omaha, Nebraska, there is a deposit of kaolin, about thirty 
feet thick, and underlying about one hundred acres. It crops 
along a bluff for over one-half mile, with but a few inches 
of earth covering it. Beginning at the top, it is coarse and 
of a granulated nature; but as we descend, it grows finers 
and is very fine and white near the bottom. It quarries in 
lumps, like chalk, and very readily dissolves in watcr. Pure, 
and free from foreign substances, it readily becomes pliable, 
and can be turned or moulded into almost any form; and its 
shrinkage in drying is remarkably small. The difference of 
grades in fineness adapts it to the manufacture of a very 
large class of goods, such as are in demand throughout the 
West; and as it lies near the Burlington and Missouri Rail- 
road, shipping facilities are convenient. It makes a beautiful 
white brick, suitable for fronts and trimmings, and it seems 
well adapted for chimney tops, drain pipes, and all classes 
of jugs, crocks, etc., and is very superior for fire bricks. 

This immense deposit, located as it is with timber, water, 
and all conveniences for manufacturing, offers, I think, a 
good opening for some capitalist to build up an immense 
business. I hope to see such a one take hold of and de- 
velop this material. 


A solution of chloride of lime, in water to which a little 
acetic acid has been added, is among the many receipts 
recommended to remove ink stains from linen. 


To bleach sponge, wash first in weak muriatic acid, then 
in cold water; soak in weak sulphuric acid, wish in water 
again, and finally rinse in rose water. 


Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences.—At a 
recent meeting of the Academy, Professor Edward Cope 
stated that in his explorations in New Mexico, last summer, 
he discovered that the country extended over three distinct 
tertiary formations. The collections made of fossil animals 
included one hundred species from the eocene formation, 
fifty-six of which were mammals. In the upper miocene 
beds there were found specimens of an extinct deer, which 
existed also in corresponding beds in Europe. The eocene 
fauna differed from that of the Bridger group of Wyoming, 
which is characterized by the existence of paleosyops and 
hydrachyus. On the other hand, bathmodon is found in the 
New Mexican beds, and not in Wyoming. 

Professor Persifer Frazer, Jr., placed on record the occur- 
rence of the mineral prehnite in the syenite of Gettysburg. 
He also mentioned that in a shaft sunk on the property of 
Mr. McCormick, there was found Potomac conglomerate, 
formed of rounded pebbles of chlorite slate, at a depth of 
seventy feet, the general color of the rock being green. 


M. Schretz states that borax enfeebles the spontaneous 
movements of all living vegetable tissues and kills microscopic 
animalculz. In this country, the use of borax as a preserva- 
tive of wood has been patented, 


SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA. 








Backing for Photo Transparencies—The Sritish 
Fournal of Photography says: To plain and rather thick 
collodion add some finely sifted carbonate of lead (white 
lead), in the proportion of a teaspoonful to four ounces of the 
collodion. Incorporate well together by trituration or 
shaking, then adda few drops of castor oil and as much 
Canadian balsam as would fill the half of a walnut shell. 
Filter through muslin, if necessary. This emulsion when 
poured upon glass will give a very fine and even opal sur- 
face; and glass thus prepared will, for the purpose under 
consideration, answer just as well as the finest and most ex- 
pensive opal glass, whether flashed or pot metal. 


A Papier-Mache Coffin.—Inasmuch as paper has 
been made available for the manufacture of almost every 
variety of furniture and articles of dress, it is passing strange 
that paper coffins should have been left to this late day un- 
thought of. The undertaker is certainly not an enterprising 
party. Trunk makers have long been credited with using 
all the unsalable printed books; but at the present rate of 
production, were every traveler supplied with a van load of 
these troublesome impedimenta to traveling, such a stock 
would remain that all the bookshelves in the world would 
not contain a tithe of them. To further reduce the stock, a 
manufacturer out West proposes to supply every journeyer to 
that bourne whence no traveler returns, with a last trunk 
made of papier maché, waterproofed with asphaltuml. 


French Method of Oyster Culture.—M. Crugny an- 
nounces, in Les Mondées, that, after ten years of groping in 
the dark in the treatment of the great oyster-banks of France, 
especially of Arcachon, these have entered upon a career of 
fertility so prodigious that Arcachon aloneewill soon be able 
to furnish oysters for the whole world, and ‘at prices much 
lower than those which at present prevail. It is well known, 
according to Crugny, that each oyster produces, every year, 
spat sufficient to furnish four million of young, but that in- 
numerable sources of destruction greatly reduce the yield. 
At the present time, in the light of more recent experiences, 
spat is collected on tiles previously coated with a sticky com- 
position, to which it strongly attaches itself; while the slight 
adherence of this composition to the tile permits the intro- 
duction of an instrument which easily detaches the young 
oyster without injuring it, The spat, when it has acquired 
the size of a quarter-franc piece, is placed in wooden boxes 
covered externally with zinc, the upper opening of which is 
closed by a wire network of close meshes. After the oysters 
have increased in this inclosure, protected from every exter- 
nal attack, they are placed in large ditches excavated either 
by the hand of man or by nature, in which at low tide there 
is always a sufficient depth of water to protect the young 
shells against the severities of the winter or the heats of the 
summer. Thanks to all these precautions, the oyster cultu- 
rists in France have lately been able to save a large part of 
their crop, and will soon be able, if nothing interferes, to 
furnish excellent oysters at a cheap price. 





